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THE NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL IN PARIS. 


Ir has been a matter of regret, if not of complaint, on the part of American Baptists 
visiting Paris, that the little Baptist church in that city should have been so long left in 
quarters difficult to find, inaccessible, and every way unsuited to the purpose of worship. 
During the last ten years representations have repeatedly been made to the Missionary 
Rooms that better provision ought to be made for the Paris church ; but as nothing effect- 
ive could be done in that great city without a large outlay, the Committee naturally hesi- 
tated to begin the work, hoping that in the lapse of time the Providence of God would 
open the way, and make the course of duty more clear. But as year after year passed: 
by, the necessity of the case became more and more imperative, while the problem how to 
meet it appeared no less difficult. It seemed clear to the Committee that a large part of 
the expense would necessarily be drawn from the general funds of the Union, and it was. 
a serious question with them whether it would be justifiable to use any considerable: | 
amount of mission funds for such a purpose. Some pledges of personal contributions had. 
however been made, from time to time, and these were understood to be available whenever- 
they should think it wise to begin the work. It was also known to the Committee that a 
considerable sum, raised chiefly through the efforts of Rev. Alexandre Dez, in England, 
was in the hands of English trustees, awaiting our movements. 

Soon after the close of the late Franco-German war the work in Paris assumed an 
aspect that seemed to render it imperative that Something should be done without 
delay. The little church had gone safely through the terrible scenes which had just been 
enacted in Paris. ‘The increased freedom of the people under the new republic had be- 
gun to bear fruit, and large accessions were made to the ordinary assemblies of the church. 
God had opened the hearts of many, and they were ready to cast in their lot with his people. 
The room they were then in had become too strait for them, and they must in some way 
enlarge the place of their tent. It was also the conviction of the Committee that the time 


was favorable for the purchase of real estate in Paris. 
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Accordingly the present Foreign Secretary of the Union was sent to Paris to find a site 
and make preparations for the erection and fitting up of a place of worship in that city, 
Rev. George C. Lorimer, D.D., accompanied him by request of the Committee, and ren. 
dered important aid in carrying out the object. The English funds were promptly placed 
at their disposal by James Benham, Esq., of London. Dr. Lorimer was obliged to leave 
Paris before any land was secured, but he concurred in the opinion that a site must be 
secured in a central part of the city. After diligent inquiry an eligible lot was found in 
the Rue de Lille, directly across the Seine from the Palace of the Tuileries, measuring 
about 43 by 116 feet. The location is all that could be desired, being accessible from all 
parts of the city as well as central in position, easy to find, near the hotels frequented by 
English and American people, and admitting of a structure of ample dimensions for all 
the purposes of the French church. 

A front view of the chapel, which was dedicated on the 14th ult., is given in the present 
number. The building is substantially constructed and will seat between 600 and 700 
persons. It has a baptistery, dressing-rooms, conference-room, and every facility that the 
church needs for its work. 

There are two suites of apartments, and two sets of lodgings, besides two stores con- 

nected with the building, the apartmen ts and lodgings being on the rear of the lot, and the 
stores in the front of the building. The whole cost of the lot and the chapel, with its 
appurtenances, will be something over $60,000. About $35,000 has been paid, and the 
balance is yet to be provided for. The Home Secretary is now engaged in an effort to 
raise $20,000 for the chapel, and it is to be hoped that men and women whom the Lord 
has blessed with means will respond liberally when called upon for help. The object isa 
good one, and in moral results will largely remunerate the pecuniary outlay. 


THE NATIONS OF FARTHER INDIA. 


BY REV. FRANCIS MASON, D.D., TOUNGOO. 


Ir is no small confirmation of the Biblical by the distinct characteristic of using tones to 


record that philologists of every shade of theol- 
ogy are united in tracing all the languages of 
Europe and Asia to a great central area on 
which Ararat lifts up his head, and in which 
Babylonia and Assyria are just reopening their 
libraries of ancient history that have been 
closed for nearly 2,500 years. 

East of the Aryan nations, that, it is ad- 
mitted, went west and south from this region, 
there appears to have been another family of 
nations, speaking another cluster of dialects, 
that went east and south by the mountains of 
Thibet. These languages are bound together 


distinguish the different significations of words, 
as other languages use formative particles. 
This marks a relationship between them that 
cannot be mistaken. 

Several of the nations speaking these tonic 
dialects came down from the Himalayas, and 
peopled Farther-India; and hence it is found 
that the Thibetan, the Burmese, the Kakluyen, 
the Kooki, the Kemi, the Kyen, the Paloung, 
the Talaing, the Tai, the Karen, the Mian-tsi, 
and the Cambodian are related to each other 
as the radii of a circle, or as brothers and sis- 
ters and cousins; not as parent and child. 
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Each has something in common with the other, 
yet they have not borrowed from each other, 
but inherited from a common ancestor. 


BURMESE NATIONS. 


The Burmese Empire, before it crossed 
swords with the British, embraced four distinct 
nations : the Talaing or Peguan in the south, the 
Burmans in the north, the Shans on the east, 
and the Karens on every mountain slope from 
Mergui to the borders of China. Besides these 
there are several small tribes, mainly the off- 
shoots of these nations, but a few are of uncer- 
tain affinities. 

The physical distinctions between the Bur- 
mans, ‘Talaings, Karens, and Shans may be 
compared to the differences between the Eng- 
lish and Welsh, Scotch and Irish, The Karen 
is the fairest of the group, the Talaing the 
darkest, the Burman the most muscular, and 
the Shan has the largest measure of the Chi- 
nese almond eyes. 


BURMANS. 


The Burmans are by far the most popular 
race in Burmah, not only with Europeans but 
with the native races around, who look up to 
them because they are the dominant people 
and take the lead in education and civilization. 
The natives are afraid of them, and the Euro- 
peans admire them. There is nothing repug- 
nant in the personal appearance of the Bur- 
mans. If they are not fair, neither are they 
black ; if they have low bridges to the nose, 
they have not thick lips; and if their counte- 
nances be Mongolian, they have not the sleepy 
eyes of the Chinese, nor the savage looks of 
the American Indian. 

The men are not tall, but they are athletic, 
well-made, and present the indefinable charac- 
teristic of a manly appearance. The young 
men have a wide-awake look, and the young 
women are pretty and have large conversational 
powers, able to make themselves agreeable. 
The manners of all classes are decidedly of the 
well educated European type. They know 
how to be civil and gentlemanly without cring- 
ing servility. 

The Burmese community offers some of the 
most remakable features found out of Christian 
nations. In the general ability of the men to 
read and write, in the social position of the 
women, in the absence of any law of primogeni- 
ture and consequent general diffusion of landed 
property, and in their temperate habits, the 
Burmans are incontestably in advance of all 
European nations. 
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The women in Burmah have been from time 
immemorial in full possession of all the rights 
that the “ strong-minded women’s rights associa- 
tions ” are compassing heaven and earth to ob- 
tain. The wife is the treasurer and keeps the 
cash. When money is wanted, the husband 
goes to the wife, and not the wife to the hus- 
band. 

WOMAN’S POSITION. 


The women do most of the trading, superin- 
tend farms, advise in law cases, and occasion- 
ally help their husbands on the judicial bench. 
Married women often trade independently of 
their husbands, and can acquire and hold prop- 
erty in their own names.! They can sue and 
be sued, and whenever they are weary of their 
husbands, they can obtain legal divorces on no 
stronger plea than “incompatibility of disposi- 
tion;” still the “suits relating to marriage, 
dower, and divorce” in all the courts of British 
Burmah for 1869-70, were only 1,178 in a 
population of two millions and a half. 

Notwithstanding these masculine features of 
female society in Burmah, they are in no wise 
incompatible with commendable female traits. 
The characteristics of a good wife are, accord- 
ing to the Books: “ She knows when her hus- 
band is hungry, and that he may eat, puts be- 
fore him the best food in the kindest way ; and 
dresses him becomingly, seeing that his clothes 
are not old or dirty ; and keeps him in mind of 
his work and his duty. As friends consult each 
other regarding their mutual profit and happi- 
ness, and assist each other, she, having con- 
sulted her husband, lends her assistance and 
looks on; and behaves to her husband’s rela- 
tions as to her own, and does not dispute his 
authority; and if he goes to the chief’s house 
or other place, she waits till his return, and 
eats not her meal till she eats it in company | 
with him.” 

EDUCATION. 


In the ability of the men generally to read 
and write, there is no nation in the Old World 
equal to the Burmese. When M. Aldridge, 
the government inspector of schools, visited 
Toungoo in February, 1873, he inspected 27 
monastic schools that reported as having in the 
rains an aggregate of 900 pupils; and 3 lay 
schools with 150 pupils, 50 of whom were girls. 
The population of the place is a little short of 
10,000, and estimating the boys as one fourth 


1 Apropos of trading, a vewspaper notice before me says: 
‘‘'Pwenty persons, including women (ladies in Burmah are 
privileged), have formed themselves into a mercantile firm and 
obtained from the Woon of Bhamo a monopoly for the sale in 
the Bhamo district of salt for the Shan States.” 
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of the whole, or 2,500, and that two fifths of centuries and we shall find civilized Europe 


these were too young to go to the kyoungs, 
there will remain 1,500 boys who ought to go 
to school, and 1,000 of these or 66.6 per cent. 
are under actual instruction; but only 3.3 per 
cent. of the girls. 

The first principles of arithmetic are known 
to many, and there are Burmese books which 
teach all the ordinary operations of arithmetic, 
even including mensuration, but they are little 
known, and less studied. 


TEMPERANCE. 


The Burmans stand out in bold relief on the 
panorama of all nations, for their sobriety. In 
the early years of my missionary life, I visited 
every town and village and dwelling in the 
province of Tavoy with a tract or portion of 
Scripture, and never on any occasion did I 
meet a Burman intoxicated or one who gave 
indications of having been using strong drink, 
Where out of Burmah could the like be af- 
firmed? It cannot be said now, however, of 
“ British Burmah.” A drunken Burman, reel- 
ing and raving, every now and then passes the 
doors of my present residence, the fruit of Eng- 
lish civilization. There was nothing of the 
kind seen in Toungoo when we first came here 
in 1853. 

The editor of the Rangoon Times recently 
wrote: “ There is no doubt that grog drinking 
is on the increase among our Burmese popula- 
tion. A drunken Burman in the old time 
would be very nearly as great a curiosity as a 
mermaid, and he would be sure to get paid off 
for his pains by a sound flogging from the Bur- 
mese governor. The European doctrine of 
civilization is to conciliate the people by offer- 
ing them grog, tobacco, muskets, powder, and 
shot.” 

Yet after all, the Burmese may still be set 
down as the most sober nation in the world. 

Perhaps in no civilized country are there so 
few beggars as in Burmah, although there are 
neither poor-laws, poor-rates, nor poor-houses. 
This is owing largely to the temperate habits 
of the people, but much also is due to there 
being no law of primogeniture. Lands are di- 


vided and distributed among all the heirs, and - 


thus a landed aristocracy of the few, and a 
landless serfdom of the many, is made impossi- 
ble. In British Burmah the average size of 
landed estates has been estimated at fifteen acres. 


CIVILIZATION. 


Many bya great mistake regard the Burmese 
as barbarians. We have only to roll back the 


just where the Burmans are now. 

When all Europe was insane on building 
churches and abbeys, Burmah was equally busy 
in erecting pagodas and monasteries displaying 
like artistic skill. In those days, Europeans 
would have regarded the Burmese as an average 
civilized people, and they differ now mainly in 
that while Europeans have progressed, Bur- 
mans have remained stationary. They are 
carpenters and shipwrights, blacksmiths, white- 
smiths, tinsmiths, silversmiths, goldsmiths and 
coppersmiths. They make iron and _ steel, 
and smelt silver and galena. They make 
eathenware and lacquered ware ; they are lap- 
idaries and paper makers; they cast bells and 
gongs, and make musical instruments. They 
are painters and engravers, carvers in wood and 
sculptors of marble. 

They analyze the products of nature, and 
select from them the parts that can be made 
useful. Those who live on the seacoast extract 
salt from the salt-water, and those who dwell 
in the interior extract it from the bitter lakes, 
They dig the earth in some localities for natron, 
in others for amber, and in others they go down 
hundreds of feet for petroleum. They wash 
the sands of the rivers for gold, and dig mines 
for precious stones. All their silk and cotton 
clothing they make themselves, beginning with 
the cocoon of the silk-moth and the pod of the 
cotton-plant. 

Then again, a Burman artisan is not an or- 
dinary genius. A Hindoo divides and subdi- 
vides until it takes six men, of as many different 
trades, to do a job of work; but a Burman on 
the contrary rolls the arts of six men into one. 

I know a Burman carpenter who is always 
ready to do anything set before him, and he 
does everything passably well, too. Were he 
called upon to build a house, all he would ask 
would be the length and breadth, and then the 
house would loom up before him in all its de- 
tails, just as the antediluvian monster did to 
Cuvier when he was presented with one of its 
bones. 

This same man, who is so superior to archi- 
tects and plans, has just put a new bottom in 
an old cane-bottomed chair, and done it as well 
as an Englishman who had served seven years 
to the “ art and mystery ” would have done it ; 
and put a new pane of glass in the window as 
well as a professed glazier could, buying the 
material in a bazaar, and making his own 
putty. 

If called upon, he can build a brick house, 
plaster and whitewash it, making his own 
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bricks out of the clay and his own lime out of 
the rocks; and when the house is done, he will 
furnish it with good tables, chairs, bedsteads, 
and book-cases, made by his own hands out of 
the standing forests. 

When sometimes short of men, I have called 
on him to lend a hand in the printing office, 
and he would roll on the ink as carefully and 
as skillfully as an experienced pressman; and 
he is the best man I know of for a gardener. 
He works at all these trades, and many more ; 
for he never says “can’t,” without apparently 
supposing that he is doing anything more than 
ought to be expected of any Let-tha-ma, a term 
usually applied to carpenters, but signifying 
literally a ‘“ handcraftsman.” 


READY TO LEARN. 


Much as the Burmese are an interesting 
people from what they know and can do, they 
are still more interesting from their readiness 
tolearn. A gentleman speaking of the king’s 
sons writes from Mandelay: “The princes are 
known by their golden umbrellas. They wear 
no distinctive dress to show them to be princes, 
or anything different from ordinary people in 
the street. The king’s sons are a fine, comely- 
looking body of young Burmese gentlemen. 
Their features are fair, and in their manners 
they are remarkably well-behaved. If you 
happen to know any of them they will show 
their good taste and good manners by putting 
out their hand to wish you a good morning, or 
good day, or good evening. This is a new 
feature in royal society at Mandelay. Even 
the ministers of state are adopting this form of 
English society, in meeting and greeting one 
another. I now see the reason of the Balloon 
governor whom I saw at Ninlah coming for- 
ward to shake hands with me when I met him 
there. He gets his example up here from the 
princes and high officers of government. I 
should not be surprised if, after a time, his 
Majesty, who is very liberal in his opinions, 
was to adopt the same friendly plan of shaking 
hands with intelligent Europeans.” 

* England in all her conquests has never come 
in contact with an independent monarch so 
ready to learn from her as the King of Burmah. 
There is no instance on record of a conquered 
nation voluntarily borrowing from its conquer- 
ors just laws and equitable practices, so as to 
renovate itself by imitating the example of its 
enemies, as has been done in Burmah. From 
time immemorial the Burman governors of 
towns and districts have obtained their sup- 
port and means to make indefinite presents to 
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the central government by extorting money 
from the people under them in an irregular 
way; but within a few years the king has com- 
pletely wiped out this mode of procedure from 
his government, and adopted the English mode 
entire. He pays his governors fixed monthly 
salaries; the governors collect certain taxes 
from the people in their charge, and transmit 
the taxes to Mandelay intact, be they more or 
less. 

It may be that the change has not yet been 
fully carried out. With the materials the king 
has to deal with, it must be difficult for him to 
carry out useful reforms, but the adoption of 
the principle is a revolution towards good gov- 
ernment. I have the best evidence, however, 
that in some places, at least, the reform is car- 
ried out to the letter. A European gentleman 
who has visited several years at a large town 
in the interior, assures me the governor taxes 
the people regularly and moderately, keeps an 
account of his receipts and expenditures, trans- 
mits all the money he receives to Mandelay, and 
is paid by the king’s government an annual sal- 
ary of Rs, 3,000, which, so far as is known, is 
all he receives. He makes no extortionate de- 
mands on the people, whose annual taxes of 
every description do not exceed the amount 
paid by the inhabitants of British Burmah. 

Within the last three years there has not 
been a single execution, and the desire of the 
governor to decide uprightly is shown by his 
saying, when he gets hold of a case with con- 
flicting evidence, “I do not know which is right, 
or how to decide. Let the parties burn can- 
dles.” Then each party lights a candle of the 
same size, and the man whose candle burns the 
longest gains the case. I think the practice 
might be advantageously introduced into the 
English courts ! 


TOLERATION. 


The change in conducting the political de- 
partment of government is not greater than the 
change of policy in regard to religious tolera- 
tion. A few years ago, when Dr. Kincaid was 
a missionary at Ava, Tharawaddy, the father 
of the present king, then on the throne, told 
him that if the people continued to visit him, 
he would crucify a few of them before his door. 

The present king is no more favorably dis- 
posed towards Christianity than his father, 
but he ‘appreciates the advantages of general 
knowledge, sees the English government ac- 
tively engaged in promoting education, catches 
the inspiration, and notes that the highest en- 
deavors to promote education are accompanied 
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-by the toleration of all religions; so he pro- 
claims permission to all missionaries to go 
through the whole length and breadth of his 
dominions, to preach the gospel ; and that per- 
mission has been proven to be no sham by the 
Baptist missionaries, who have traversed the 
country without let or hindrance from Pugan 
to Bhamo, from Mandelay to Monai, and from 
Toungoo to Kiang-Tung, and preached Christ 
with greater freedom of speech than they would 
dare to use in many parts of Christian Europe, 
and even than they are allowed in British Bur- 
mah. 
Where then in the heathen world is there a 
finer field for missionary operations than the 
Burman Empire? And where can be found a 
more interesting nation of idolaters to labor 
for than the Burmese people ? Merchants, and 
soldiers, and government officials are already 
preaching their “Broad Church ” theology with 
great success. 

A priest, who has mixed considerably with 
Europeans, calls occasionally, and after shaking 
hands and saying “ Good day” in English, no 
sooner is the subject of religion introduced, 
than he says, “The teacher and I worship the 
same God. Let me give you a figure. That,” 
pointing to the river running by, “I call ye, 
the black foreigners call it pan-nee, and the 
white foreigners wat-ter. But it is all the same 
thing, differing only in name; and in like man- 
ner we all worship the same God with the 
mere difference in name, like ye, pan-nee, and 
wat-ter.” 

(To be continued.) 
THE FIRST COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH OF 
INDIA. 


[Tue following review of the recent Mis- 
sionary Conference at Allahabad, India, is from 
the Friend of India, a secular paper published 
in Calcutta in the interest of the English govern- 
ment. The review is candid, thoughtful, and 
able. It touches important questions of mission- 
ary policy. We might dissent from the position 
taken in regard to the formation of a kind of 
national church in India, because we do not 
believe in any such churches anywhere. But 
we agree with the tone of the concluding re- 
marks about self-support in the native churches. 
We commend this article to all who are inter- 
ested in. the grand problem, how this world is 
to be brought to Christ. — Ep. Maa.] 

The detailed proceedings of the first gen- 
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eral conference of Protestant missionaries jp 
India have at last appeared. This goodly vol- 
ume, of papers read, discussions on the papers, 
and comparative statistics of the native church, 
is, whatever view may be taken of its bearing, 
the most important contribution ever made to 
the literature of that portion of modern church 
history which has to do with aggression, 
What a similar record of the church’s action 
in the early centuries of Christianity would be 
to the historian now, whether a Gibbon or a 
Neander, this report of what may be fairly called 
its first Council, will probably prove to the 
church of India, when it attains that position 
from which it can critically survey all the way 
by which it has been led. One fourth of the 
foreign missionaries actually at work in India, 
representing all Protestant sects and societies, 
and sent forth by England, Scotland, Ireland, 
America, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden, and 
not a few of the ordained native clergy added 
to the faith from Hindooism, Mohammedanism, 
and Parseeism, of all castes and divisions, met 
at Allahabad last Christmas, to the number of 
a hundred and thirty, to confer about the na- 
tive church. In itself the gathering was a 
practical evidence at once of the reality of the 
claim of Christianity to be good news for all 
people, and of the real unity in belief and prac- 
tice of its professors. Even the allusions to 
the nature of Roman Catholic missions, and to 
their results, which are duly recorded, show a 
delightful freedom from the bitterness of theo- 
logical polemics, while frankly stating the truth. 
No writer for the Indian church, for instance, 
is more lauded than Beschi, on one side of his 
work. The proceedings were marked by a tone 
of modesty, of thoroughness, and of a philosoph- 
ical determination to arrive at the real, which 
commend them to all unprejudiced minds. 
There seems to have been only one instance of 
that silliness which leads good men, who are 
themselves illiterate, to glory in the belief that 
God has more need of man’s ignorance than of 
his wisdom. The Conference, in truth, was 
conducted, and its history has here been com- 
piled, in a manner to make the record of value 
not only to all missionaries, not only to the so- 
cieties and churches which send them forth, 
but to men of the world who are interested in 
missions either as a form of progress or as de- 
manding criticism from the skeptical side. 

We are not aware that either the Confer- 
ence or this narrative of its doings is intended 
as in any sense an apologia for Protestant mis- 
sions. The principal object was, undoubtedly, 
to give the missionaries from all parts of India an 
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opportunity of learning from each other’s expe- 
rience, and of stimulating each other’s zeal. 
But the report will be received by all non- 
missionary readers as a defense, at a time 
when the tendency of the day is to prove all 
things, and especially to receive with a distrust 
which would be deprecated in other inquiries, 
all that savors of the supernatural. We have 
come to the conclusion that this record, uncon- 
sciously and therefore all the more effectually, 
justifies the action of Protestant missionaries 
in India as civilizers and as proselytizers, alike 
against the more ignorant of their supporters 
at home and their skeptical opponents every- 
where. But it fails to convince us that the 
attitude of the foreign missionary to the bear- 
ing of the present on the future of the native 
church, is quite so satisfactory. 

As civilizers the missionaries have rarely 
been put on their trial. From Schwarz to Liv- 
ingstone there has been an almost apostolic 
succession of men whose services to humanity, 
to literature, to science, and to the good govern- 
ment of millions, the most secular men, who are 
just, gladly admit, Indeed the tendency of 
such critics is to confine the missionary to such 
work by representing it as a true preparatio 
evangelica, and to make what by its very nature 
must be exceptional or accidental, the rule. 
No missionary worth the name will consent 
to be other than one with a divine message to 
every man, although in the organization of 
missionary efforts each may have a different 
part of the work suited to his abilities. But 
this report, and the statistics of the church 
which we published at the time, show how 
much has been done by missionaries, for good 
government, for morality, for literature, for ed- 
ucation, and for philanthropy, in India. The 
point of interest under this head centres in the 
purely missionary discussion of educational ver- 
sus direct preaching as the best means of evan- 
gelization. Some of the ablest papers and re- 
marks, notably those of Mr. Miller of Madras, 
Mr, Dyson of Calcutta, and Dr. Wilson of 
Mr. Mil- 
ler’s exposition of the preparatory work to be 
done for India, as it had been accomplished for 
the civilized world by Jewish, Hellenic, and 
Roman influences, would have delighted Bishop 
Cotton. The average mind will not always 
sympathize with what is a purely scientific 
exposition of the subject. But it will be a sad 
day, not only for the church but for the govern- 
ment and people of India, if less foreign mission- 
ary effort than hitherto is devoted to the higher 
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Christian education of Hindoo and Mohamme- 
dan youth. 

As proselytizers, Dr. Wilson struck the key- 

note of his exposition of the work of missionaries 
in the first sentence of the first paper : “ The 
evangelization of India is in some respects the 
greatest distinctive enterprise yet attempted by 
the church of Christ.” This he historically 
illustrated not merely to magnify his office or 
to excuse shortcomings, but to stir up the mis- 
sionary to greater fitness for the work he has 
undertaken. No impartial student, however 
hostile to the supernatural, can’ read church 
history and acquaint himself with the condition 
of India and the East, without coming to the 
same conclusion. Incidentally, after this state- 
ment of Dr. Wilson’s, the difficulties in the 
way of evangelizing India crop up throughout 
the proceedings, not as excuses for comparative 
want of success but as obstacles to be resisted 
and overcome. All centre in this, that the 
world was prepared for the teaching of Christ, 
before He came, and that no such preparation 
began in India till seventy years ago. Till 
this is realized in the true historic as well as 
spiritual sense, Indian missionaries will work 
in the dark, and they must be content to be 
misunderstood by half their supporters at home, 
and nine tenths of their critics everywhere. 
Doubtless there are merely professional mis- 
sionaries, as there are unworthy men in every 
calling, who will make this an excuse for idle- 
ness or purely routine work. But the evangel- 
izer who is worthy of the name will find in it 
— does find in it, ifwe may judge from this 
report —a new reason for energy and hope. 
As to the methods by which the difficulties in- 
volved in this primary truth are now being 
met, there is a remarkable change apparent 
in this narrative. Proselytizers, whether in 
the lecture-room or the bazaar, are harmonious 
in the declaration that, as the old methods of 
controversy, and the denunciation of false 
systems, and the dogmatic statement of truths, 
are everywhere failing, the call to repentance, 
and the frank, earnest statement of the 
speaker’s own spiritual experience, prove effect- 
ual. This is testified by men of such culture 
and self-sacrifice, and of such very opposite 
experience, as Mr. French of Punjab and Mr. 
Thoburn of Lucknow. The sense of sin and 
the feeling of need are the levers by which the 
missionary, who speaks from the fullness of his 
own experience and illustrates his speech by 
his life, now most easily moves Mohammedan 
and Hindoo alike. 
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MR. FRENCH. 


The heart-breaking ministry of the Baptist is 
deeply needed. The way in which the Mohamme- 
dans writhe and wince at this teaching seems to 
show that they are amenable to it. The ‘‘ Tambih 
ul-ghafileen,” published at Cawnpore before the mu- 
tiny, showed by the celebrity and wide circulation 
it acquired, that a searching call to repentance may 
yet, from the lips of some divinely commissioned 
Elias, be destined to find its way to the ears and 
hearts of the Moslem: to be followed by the still 
small voice of the Spirit’s witness to Jesus and his 
cross, One of my students, who. is an Afghan, 
tells me how well he remembers a preacher (Moham- 
medan, he believes) coming to the village in which he 
lived, near Jelladabad, and preaching repentance in 
thrilling tones, rousing the whole village people, 
who assembled in crowds, weeping and groaning, 
confessing their sins, and pledging themselves to 
amendment of life, purer and more constant wor- 
ship, stricter obedience. 

There is another lesson, also, which the study of 
Soofle works often impresses on me, as it was im- 
pressed on Henry Martyn in Shiraz, that there is a 
deep feeling of need stirring in the hearts of many de- 
vout Moslem, need of nearness to God, of a higher, 
diviner life; of fellowship with the best, purest, 
truest, loveliest Being, with God: a restless, un- 
satisfied craving after a life the counterpart of that 
which the Apostle St. Paul describes as experi- 
enced in himself : “I live, yet not I, but Christ liv- 
eth in me.” 

MR. THOBURN. 


“ We appear before the people as witnesses of 
Christ, and in the absence of visible miracles, noth- 
ing will so powerfully impress an ordinary hearer 
as our own testimony to the truth and power of the 
gospel which we preach. We rely too much upon 
logical demonstration and intellectual process gen- 
erally, and too little upon the direct power of living 
testimony. For instance, when we proclaim the 
resurrection of Christ, we may prove it by the cir- 
cuitous method of first establishing the divine au- 
' thority ofthe New Testament, and then demonstrat- 
ing from the inspired writings of the Apostles that 
Christ did actually rise from the dead; but we can 
lessen our labor, and at the same time work much 
more effectively, if we solemnly appeal to our own 
hearts’ experience, and tell our hearers that this 
living Jesus has appeared to us; that we know 
Him, love Him, commune with Him in our hearts, 
and through Him find the peace that flows from for- 
giveness, and the purity which the Holy Spirit im- 
parts. ‘Such a testimony must be given judiciously, 
and is emphatically one of those pearls which 
must not be cast before swine; but still, it has a 
claim to a most important place in our preaching, 
and without it our message must ever be, in a meas- 
ure, weak and timid in its tone. The most striking 
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effects I have ever noticed in connection with my 


own preaching, have been in connection with this 
kind of testimony. 


AN EDUCATED MOHAMMEDAN CONVERT. 

This .young man has been moving about the 
Budaon District as a preacher, and complementing 
the preaching with his testimony to a risen, living, 
present Saviour from sin. The effect is marked. Ip 
is an unusual kind of argument, and the man’s life 
sustains his testimony. In Moradabad, Bareilly, and 
other cities of Rohilkund, this testimony to personal 
salvation from sin through a risen Saviour, Jesus of 
Nazareth, is confounding hearers. They do not 
know what to make of it. If the life of the witness 
to this salvation is pure and holy and full of love, 


his testimony is placed beyond doubt. Jesus has 
saved him. 


Such a witness-bearing, and the appeal based 
on it, must be especially powerful when coming 
from the Hindoo or Mohammedan convert, who 
with eloquent tongue can speak that he knows 
and testify that he bas seen. When it really 
comes with power from some Christian Nanuk, all 
the past achievements of the church of India 
will be nothing to the result. It is thus that 
even Hindoos will be found entering the church 
in crowds. 

This conference of missionaries seems to us 
to have failed only in relation to the native 
church. The foreign missionaries relegated 
its independence to the future, the native min- 
isters hardly represented their own aspira- 
tions. Ifthe visible success of the creation of 
a Christian church numbering the third of a 
million, and numerous and influential at the 
centres of intelligence, be a reality, as we believe 
it to be, the foreign missionaries are unjust to 
their own efforts and to their own converts in 
not more actively developing in it, or allowing 
it to develop for itself, “ an organic, independ- 
ent existence of its own.” Since Mr. Venn 
began his efforts in this direction, much has 
been done by leading natives to support their 


_own preachers, to contribute to missionary efforts 


among their countrymen, and to manage their 
own church affairs by councils organized on a 
Presbyterian system. On the other hand more 
might have been accomplished by the intel- 
ligent and even wealthy Christians who, in 
a city like Calcutta, hold positions and enjoy 
incomes but rarely known in the English 
middle class. But Mr. Barton’s eye is turned 
too much to the future, and Mr. Clark looks too 
severely on the present, in their papers, for 
those who believe that Christianity fits men to 
govern themselves in everything but especially 
in spiritual affairs, or who fear that the tutelage 
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jn which it is so natural for the missionaries to 


keep the converts may be seriously preventing 
that future for which they long. Ten years 
hence the next Confererence will, we trust, be 
forced to take the practical steps towards that 
organic independent existence of a native 
church, which we should have expected the last 


to suggest. 


WHAT SHALL THE PASTORS DO? 
BY REV. J. C. BURCKHOLDER. 


Ir is an interesting fact that Christ gave 
the final commission directly to the eleven dis- 
ciples— the first divinely-ordained public 
preachers of Christianity. This we regard 
not simply as an incident, but an event preg- 
nant with meaning, revealing, too, the “hid- 
den wisdom ” of our ascending Saviour. What 
are the lessons to be drawn out of this hidden 
wisdom ? > 

I, Taz Caurcu. While the disciples, in a 
primary sense, represented the long line of di- 
vinely chosen ambassadors of Christ; yet, in a 
secondary sense, they represented the church 
asawhole. They were Christ’s infant ekklesia. 
They were possessed of all the elements of the 
organic, visible body of Christ. These Christ 
had called, instructed, established. To them 
authority was given, in his name to preach, 
baptize, and to observe all the ordinances of 
his in-coming kingdom. To them and through 
them to the church universal, the law is given. 
How grandly memédrable the event! How 
superlatively glorious the sight! There on the 
heights of sacred Olivet — at whose base but a 
few days before the Son of God had endured 
the garden agony—in holy convocation, in 
breathless expectancy, the church is gathered, 
with her glorified Head in her midst. No 
dark awe-inspiring cloud mantles its brow. No 
thunders cause its foundations to quake. No 
lightnings flash about its summit. It is a day, 
not of vengeance, but of mercy. It is the hour 
of the coronation of Zion’s king —the hour 
when the great victor over death and hell, 
“crowned with honor and glory,” is to be 
enthroned “ a Prince. and a Saviour.” Now, his 
work in person accomplished, He goes home to 


send the Spirit down, under whose guidance 


and leadership the church is to march on in 
the pathway of triumph till the world is subju- 
gated to Christ. 

Il. Leapersuip. The church must have 
leaders. Nations have leaders. Armies have 
leaders. So the church, whether in the col- 
lective or local sense, must have a human 
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leadership. This thought is conspicuous in 
New Testament teaching and history. Not 
only is the Christian pastor to lead the minds 
of his people, as culture, prayer, thoughtful 
study prepare him to do, to a clearer under- 
standing of the mysteries of redemption ; not 
only is he to bring them face to face with 
the enemy; but, with an ardor and a prowess 
beyond that of a Bonaparte or a Wellington, he 
must lead them into the thickest of the fight. 
Like the Great Conqueror, he is to go before, 
leading the way to victory. Singularly forci- 
ble is that language of Paul, first and greatest 
of missionaries to the Gentile world: “He 
gave some apostles, and some prophets . . . for 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry.” The divine ordination, then, is 
that the church (“saints”) through these 
Christian teachers — the coronation gifts of our 
ascended Lord —is to be perfected for her work. 
The church, instructed, strengthened, edified, 
through the labors of the pastor, is to go forth 
winning victories in Immanuel’s name. The 


commander of an army fights not his battles 


nor wins his victories alone. He marshals the 


‘forces, deploys picket lines, and superintends 


the general movements of the army. It is his 
skill, not his strength, that ensures victory. 
And the Christian pastor who thus wisely dis- 
tributes the forces, organizes his army, will in 
the end rejoice in glorious victory. 

Ill. Mernops. But how is this work to be 
done ? We can simply indicate a point or two. 

Preach to the people that fidelity to Christ re- 
quires that they assist in fullfilling the commission. 
It is a matter of choice with no one. The com- 
mand of Christ, the Head, comes ringing down 
the centuries from the heights of Olivet, “Go 
ye.” Have no fears, though the church may 
not be in sympathy with you. The less the 
sympathy, the greater the need that they hear. 
Having in the closet read, studied, prayed till 
your heart burns, go forth and portray, with 
tenderness and love, the wants of the world. 
Tell the people of the one great need of the 
race; of the dark realms of Paganism; its 


. temples, its altars, its mystic rites and cere- 


monies; of the love and grace of Christ, 
God’s great and only remedy for sin. Yes, 


tell them this old, old story, and tell it often, 
and the people will be lead out into earnest, 


practical sympathy with this, the great work of 
the church. 

Systemize your benevolent work. We suggest 
no specific plan. All men cannot work by the 
same rule. But systemize as the particular 


field you oceupy may require. 
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Pastors, called of God, have we done our 
duty? The field is white. The harvesters are 
few. Have we, standing behind these con- 
secrated laborers, been faithful to our trust? 
Said the great Carey to the halters and doubt- 
ers of his day, “I will go down into the well, 
if you will hold the rope.” While our brethren 
have gone down into the deep dark vault of 
heathenism, may we have grace to hold the 
ropes. Then when “the year of jubilee” 
shall dawn, we shall rejoice together with 
@ common joy. 


WHAT PLACE SHALL I GIVE TO FOREIGN 
MISSIONS? . 


BY REV. E. DEWHURST, HINSDALE, MASS. 
THERE is a heavy grade on the railroad be- 
tween Pittsfield and Hinsdale. In sending up 
a heavy freight train two engines are attached, 
one before and one behind the train. A ques- 
tion arose the other day, which engine did the 
most work in taking the train up the grade, 
and where the pulling ended and the pushing 
began. It is very much like that in our 
home and foreign missionary enterprises; both 
are needed to advance the kingdom of Christ. 
When we look at them we say as the poor 
Quaker did, who was receiving help from the 


Society of Friends to which he belonged. At 
the meeting which was called to help him, the 
Friends put their golden offerings upon the ta- 
ble and said to him, “ Friend, take what thou 
needest ;” when he replied, drawing the coins 


together, “I need them all.” We can say just 
this with reference to our benevolent organ- 
izations : we need them all. 

But Foreign Missions claim a preéminence 
on account of the nature of the work. If a 
world is to be evangelized, it needs a mine of 
gold to do it. Ifthe globe is to be encircled 
with Christian effort and influence, it needs an 
army of Christian workers, well disciplined, to 
do it. God puts wealth into the hands of his 
people — enough for all the work —if it is 
used aright. That our Missionary Union is 
doing a great and noble work, no one who knows 
anything about it will question. It has a 
corresponding demand upon our beneficence. 
It demands much and earnest prayer. True 
prayer, while it binds us to the throne of God, is 
also golden-linked to some active force on earth. 
True missionary prayer is linked to the mission- 
ary treasury, and to every missionary field. 

Our own churches — and our feeble churches, 
even—are becoming more and more con- 
cerned in the foreign work. I think it is 
true that those churches which do the 
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most for Foreign Missions — all things consid- 
ered — are the most prosperous churches, 
not because of the wealth they have, but of 
what they use. Many people say, “Oh! but 
charity begins at home.” Well, I think it 
does. Fill your baskets at home, and empty 
them abroad. Take the five barley loaves 
you have, distribute them among the perishing, 
and when you gather up the fragments you , 
will need twelve baskets to hold them. Many 
say, “Take care of the heathen at home;” 
but such never find any heathen at home or 
anywhere else. 

Whether we will or no, the Foreign Mission 
work is taking the first place in our hearts, 
It is carrying the hearts of the women of our 
churches, as no other benevolent work has 
ever done. We cando much home work by 
personal effort; the distribution of tracts, 
the training of the young in the Sabbath- 
school, these can be accomplished to a great 
extent by personal effort in which all can be 
workers. But most of us can work in the 
foreign field only by our prayers and contri- 
butions. The actual workers in the foreign 
field are few, — men and women of iron nerve, 
but of loving and winning hearts. To these 
it is toil, — heart-work ; to us it is giving, — 


‘money-work. And what we have given has 


come back to us. We gave in drops, it has 
come back in equinoctial showers. We gave 
the cups of water, the crumbs of bread; it 
comes back to us in ships, deep-laden and fast- 
sailing. No man can handle gold so fast as 
God can: no man can give so fast as God can 
pour back. A good brother said to me a short 
time ago, “ What I do for God, He always sends 
back double.” There is no way in which we 
strike the plough into the field which Jesus gave 
us to cultivate, so successfully as in the Foreign 
Mission work; the field is the world. The 
aim of missions is to bring this great, busy 
world to Christ. No other field is so large, no 
other needs so much seed corn: no other — 
and I think facts will bear me out in this — 
yields such increase, and gives such rich re- 
turns. The fruitfulness of the field demands 
that we sow it plentifully. I think it is a fact 
which many of our churches need to learn: 
Take care of missions, and God will take care 
of you. You have sometimes been in a smithy. 
You notice as the smith takes the red-hot iron 
from the fire, he strikes two blows while the 
sledge-hammer falls once with a heavy blow 
upon the iron. We must give our Missionary 
Union sledge-hammer blows; God will strike 
twice for us while we strike once for Him. 
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SANDWICH ISLANDS—THE NEW KING. 
READERS are already informed of the im- 
nt facts connected with the accession of a 
new king to the throne of the Sandwich Islands 
—elected by the almost unanimous voice of 
the people; yet a concise statement of the case 
should perhaps be presented in the Herald. 
Mr. Pogue wrote from Honolulu, January 9 :— 

“The Hawaiian nation has just passed 
through a crisis in its history, such as very few 
nations are called to pass through. During 
this period the people have demeaned them- 
selves as a Christian, God-fearing, law-abiding 
people. In my letter of December 13, 1872, 
I said the nation was in affliction. His Maj- 
esty Kamehameha V. had been taken away, 
and left no heir. Soon after his death, his 
Royal Highness Prince William Lunalilo is- 
sued a manifesto, claiming the vacant throne, 
but calling on the people to elect, by ballot, 
on the 1st of January, the chief they desired 
asa king. Soon after, another one of the can- 
didates issued a warlike document. 

“On the 1st of January, the people met in 

their several districts, and voted for a new 
king. The votes cast for Lunalilo, or Prince 
William, were over 10,000 — perhaps nearer 
12,000 ; and only some 400 or 500 for all other 
candidates. 
. “The legislature, however, had been called 
to meet on the 8th of January to elect a king 
in accordance with the decree, or constitution, 
so called, forced upon the people by Kameha- 
meha V. On that day there was much excite- 
ment. Members of the legislature were being 
tampered with. The body met at noon, and 
after some preliminary business commenced 
voting. On the first ballot all present voted 
for his Royal Highness P.ince William, and 
he was declared elected unanimously. To- 
day he took the oath of office in the presence 
of a vast multitude in the stone church, where 
the jubilee meeting was held when you were 
with us. This has all been done without much 
contention or strife. Excitement there was, 
strong and deep, but much prayer has been 
offered, both by foreigners and natives, and the 
crisis is passed, Lunalilo I. is King of the 
Hawaiian Islands. The Lord be praised ! 

“ The new king, since he issued his mani- 
festo, has used no spirituous liquors. He has 
taken counsel with such men as Hall, Bishop, 
Whitney, Franklin Judd, H. H. Parker, and 
others. He seems to be in perfect sympathy 
with us. He sent for Rev. H. H. Parker, and 
invited him to offer prayer at the public meet- 
ing to-day, when he took the oath of office. 
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The Bishop of the Reformed Catholic Church 
was present, but took no part, nor was asked 
or desired to do so; he was simply one of the 
audience. The Roman Catholic Bishop and 
his clergy, so far as I saw or have heard, were 
not present. 

“The people, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, desired Lunalilo for their king. If 
any other person had been el-cted by the leg- 
islature, war to the death would have been the 
consequence. The people would have risen in 
their power, and hurled such a one from the 
throne. We who are here feel that a Divine 
Providence, in answer to prayer, has guided 
us through this ‘ Red Sea.’ In Him we trust 
for the future, hoping that He may give to ‘ the 
people's king’ a new heart, and that he will 
rule in the fear of God. His Majesty will 
have much to contend against, but he will be 
upheld by the countenance and prayers of 
God’s people. 

“ Our meetings on this week of prayer, not- 
withstanding the excitement, are well attended, 
both by foreigners and Hawaiians. We feel 
that the blessed Spirit is operating on some 
minds. May the good Lord add to this great 
blessing which He has given us—a king— the 
outpouring of his Spirit, that we may see many 
turning to the Lord with purpose of heart.” — 
Missionary Herald. 


THE TRUE METHOD OF MISSIONARY WORK. 


An important paper on this subject has 
Itelay been given by the Committee of the 
Church (English) Missionary Society to twelve 
of their missionaries, who were about to leave 
this land for various spheres in India, Chlna, 
Africa, and Northwest America. The folow- 
ing extract will commend itself to missionary 
supporters of all denominations : — 

“‘ At a period in the world’s history which 
seems thus pregnant with great and widc- 
spreading movements, the missionary duty of 
the church becomes invested with peculiar so- 
lemnity. Amidst the removing of those things 
which may be shaken, we realize a deepening 
obligation to testify to a kingdom which cannot 
be moved, and to be the Lord’s witnesses unto 
the uttermost part of the earth. 

“ Has this onward march of events necessi- 
tated any corresponding change in missionary 
operations? Has it rendered obsolete the old 
methods, has it originated anything new? The 
discussion of this question may suggest some 
suitable reflections on the true method of mis- 
sionary work. 
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“Ts there, then, some one method of mission- 
ary work which may claim preéminent sanc- 
- tion? and does our accumulated experience 
confirm the soundness of that method, and 
justify unswerving adherence to it ? 

“To both questions we would reply with an 
emphatic affirmative. There is a method which 
the New Testament unfolds to us; and all ex- 
- perience, from the most widely differing fields, 

confirms its superlative excellence. 

“ That method is most compendiously stated 
in words which meet us in the very beginning 
of the earliest record of missionary labors : 
‘The Lord added to the church daily such as 
should be saved.’ 

“If it be objected that this is a statement of 

- God’s work, not of man’s, -we reply that herein 
lies its value as a directory for our efforts; for 
human agency can then only hope to be suc- 
cessful when it lies in the direction of Divine 
efficiency. 

“Trace the course of Apostolic labors all 

. through the Acts and the Epistles, and every- 
where you find the same method pursued — 
the Word is preached, and believers are formed 
into a community. It is as the Lord opens 
this and the other heart that the Word is re- 
ceived by individuals, uniting them into a so- 
ciety —a society which becomes a fresh centre 
of influence on those who are without. And 
thus, by a process not unlike that of natural 
growth, the Word of God mightily grows and 
prevails; just as the tissues of natural living 
organisms are the aggregate of individuals cells, 
and only in their aggregation do they manifest 
and evolve the full activities and functions of 
reproductive life. 

“In reading the records of missions how 
often have we to mark a departure from the 
simplicity of this Apostolic method, and conse- 
quent failure and disappointment! Laborious 
and costly enterprises have been undertaken, 
for a time sustained, and at last abandoned, 
merely from overlooking the principle that the 
‘Word preached by the foreign missionary is a 
seed to be planted and allowed to grow, a seed 
which, ence rooted in the soil, will not fail to 
‘be reproductive. 

“If we are advancing to a better compre- 
hension of the principle of missionary work, 
and to a truer method, it is by a return to this 
elementary conception. In the science of mis- 
sions, if one may so speak, as in most other 
branches of human knowledge, progress has 
led to simplicity. How frequently has it hap- 
pened in the arts of life; in legislation, in poli- 
tics, that the most complicated and laborious 
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processes have been long used (and obtained 
almost a prescriptive right) for effecting some 
object which, but for such unwise interfer- 
ence, would have been much more easily and 
securely obtained! It would not be difficult to 
show similar instances of misdirected ingenuity 
in the history of missions. 

“ Let this prime conception of the Apostolic 
method be kept steadily in view, and it will 
harmonize an‘ direct all your work. It will 
lead you to watch with a godly jealousy and 


careful interest over the native church in la-* 


boring to maintain a pure and scriptural doc- 
trine, discipline, and ritual; and this ‘not as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock :’ remembering the Apos- 
tolic word, ‘Not for that we have dominion 
over your faith, but are helpers of your joy.’ 
“Tt will preserve you from the fallacy of sta- 
tistics, from assuming that mere numbers are 
any satisfactory index of the progress of Chris- 
tianity. It will cause you to be chiefly solici- 
tous that those admitted to the fellowship of 
Christ’s religion may be such as would be 
comprised in the Apostolic definition, ‘ the Lord 
added to the church such as should be saved :’ 
or in another descriptive note of the increase 
of the early church, where we read that ‘ God 
did visit the Gentiles to take out of them a 
people for his name.’ You will be more scru- 
pulous as to the quality of the converts than 
eager as totheirnumber. You will understand 
that the deepening and strengthening of the 
spiritual life of the Christian community is the 
starting-point of a further advance on the out- 
lying heathenism ; an intensive work, the pre- 
cursor of extension. And as this edifying of 
the body in love can only result from the work 
of the Holy Spirit in individual hearts, you 
will bestow more abundant labor on such indi- 
vidual converts as you may have opportuni- 
ties of influencing; you will not think your 
sphere of labor petty and circumscribed be- 
cause limited in its more immediate action to 
a few — far less neglect such opportunities be- 
cause of their apparent insignificance. You 
will remember that in spiritual as in natural 
husbandry, a small spot carefully cultivated 
will be more productive than a much wider area 
occupied in a desultory way. As we have 


heard observed by a very thoughtful and intel- 
ligent convert in India, the most effectual work 
which a European missionary ean hope to ac- 
eomplish in that country is to attract and 
thoroughly influence individual converts, so as 
to transmit through their minds the truth he 
desires to teach. 
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« The same guiding principle will harmonize 
the various departments of missionary work 
which await you in several stations. It pre- 
sents an object the furtherance of which they 
are all to subserve. The preaching of the gos- 
pel to adults, the translation of the. Holy 
Scriptures, the production of religious tracts 
and books and their circulation, the promotion 
of education by which intelligent readers may 
be multiplied, the direct inculcation in mission 
schools of religious truth, the pioneering labors 
.of the individual missionary or the Zenana 
visitor — all are means which Providence has 
put in our hands, and are not to be regarded 
as presenting so many conflicting claims, but 
rather as forming a combination of codperative 
agency. We are the ehildren of Providence : 
let us wait on his guidance and decline no 
task which He offers to us. Sometimes it may 
be difficult for the missionary to avoid some 
distraction in attempting to overtake different 
branches of the work, which could be more 
efliciently carried on by a division of labor, 
were the laborers not so few. Wearing out 
and distressful as such multiplicity of engage- 
ments must prove, endeavor to maintain the 
single eye and the single aim which ‘will 
tend to -unify your diversified employments. 
Keep steadily in view the principle of working 
through native agency wherever it is practica- 
ble, and so you will most effectually extricate 
yourself from unprofitable distraction in your 
own labors. It often appears much easier to 
do some desired work one’s self than to put 
another in the way of doing it. But do not, 
we entreat of you, for the sake of present ease, 
sacrifice future efficiency. By a timely self- 
denial now, you may multiply indefinitely your 
ultimate usefulness. 

“Tt is by the training and wise direction of 
a diversified native agency, employing all the 
gifts and graces with which God the Holy 
Spirit is pleased to endow them, that the nec- 
essarily complex character of missionary oper- 
ations can be best sustained without loss of 
spiritual power or faithless abandonment of any 
part of the field.” 

STOCK IN THE CONCERN. 
A WORD TO PASTORS. 
BY REV: I. N. CARMEN, NORWALK, OHIO. 


“ WuereE the treasure is, there the heart will 
te also.” 


Get your flocks to put money into 
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missions and they’ll put their hearts into them, 
fast enough. It may be only a little money 
they put in, in proportion to ability. Then it 
will be only a little of their hearts that will go 
in. Be the one little or much, the other will 
keep its ratio. It is a law of things. It has 
been intimated that no understanding of mis- 
sions compares with “understanding with the 
heart.” A few dollars often clarify the percep- 
tions amazingly, by the amount of heart under- 
standing they bring about. When you have 
taken up your annual or quarterly or, better 
still, your monthly collection for missions, and you 
see the boxes come back from the pews loaded, 
what a grand chance you have there to preach 
missions. The pews have just put themselves 
under bonds to hear and understand. They 
are interested, to the last dime of their stock. 

Stock-taking being so vital, stock-getting is a 
consideration. What is due here from the pas- 
tor ? 

He must insist on methodical money-raising 
for missions. Of all benevolent contributions 
by his church, that for missions should be given 
the foremost place, and put upon an established 
schedule. To take a missionary collection only 
when the agent or secretary comes around, is 
like paying debts under execution. One 
rapidly loses all interest in it. The pastor may 
and should keep his people thoroughly re- 
minded in advance of the collections for mis- 
sions, and give from time to time an account of 
needs and obligations. But he must depend 
largely on some other means of having his flock 
realize the claims of missions upon them, than 
any statement he can make of those claims at 
the time. Giving, that is prompted and gauged 
on the occasion, rarely amounts to much. Un- 
less persons settle that matter intelligently and 
prayerfully, in their homes, it will have no set- 
tlement that will stay settled. We can 
scarcely teach our churches the alphabet of 
missionary intelligence or intelligent-ness, until 
we have taught them to set apart some regular 
amount, or proportion of their income, for the 
cause. And best of all, for widest use, no 
doubt, is the scriptural weekly laying aside 
“as God hath prospered.” Giving spasmodi- 
cally and by impulse does little for missions and 
less for the giver.. Contribution by fixed 
method and on deliberate principle is- what 
we must aim at. Until that be attained, the 
pastor has a special and persistent effort to 
make, ibe 
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BURMAH. 


PMilission ta the Burmese. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. INGALLS. 


TsonGzal, June 15, 1873. 

Fruit from Stony Ground. — Seven more Burmans 
have been gathered into the fold, and we hope 
their names have been written in the “Lamb’s 
book of life.” Do you remember the story I once 
told you about the people who refused a cup of 
water to Mr. Crawley and myself? We had often 
been to the place, and had told the story of salva- 
tion only by the blood of Jesus Christ. We had 
felt deeply for the souls of those men and women, 
but the time came when the cup of water was re- 
fused. It was late at night, and as we had separated 
from our cart we had neither pail, basket, bucket, 
norrope. We had been faint from our walk, and 
had eaten a bit of dry salt fish, so we were greatly 
in want of some water. After they had refused 
water we asked them the reason, and a bold, fearless 
woman told us that they had talked about our re- 
ligion of “salvation aside from meritorious deeds, 
and as they did not get any merit from wells, 
water, and bridges, she had told the people to refuse 
water tothe Christians. Though they fed the dogs 
and the crows, they would not feed us.” We asked 
to borrow a rope and bucket, but this too they re- 
fused. Our people were a little vexed, and wished 
to take some water by force, but we would not al- 
low them to do it. The people were afraid of this 
woman, because she was a little learned in their 
religion ; but at last, one family sold us a small jar 
of water. We felt so tried with this village that we 
avoided the place and went to others; and the vil- 
lage was pretty well known as the village where 
they refused water to the mama. 

As we did not visit that place, we did not hear 
much about the people. We heard once that most 
of their cattle had sickened and died, and that a fire 
had destroyed many of the houses; and our com- 
pany who were with us put up acry for mercy in 
their behalf. One good preacher, who was supported 
by Samuel Patten, Esq., of Albany, paid a visit to the 
place; but he said it was “stony ground.” Last 
year one of the men from that place was converted, 
and after a trial of six months he was received into 
ourchurch. We praised God for this saving power, 
and it cheered us to find that this was the seed of 
other days. We began to hope, and spoke one to 
another of past work; and ere we had severally 
entered into our usual compact of prayer for those 
people, the call for a visit came from them. Our 
workers went, and returned with hope and joy, and 
the callcame again. At the second time we had 
even better reports. 


Then they begged me to come; but the heathen 
capital was my burden, and I could not respond. 
The good preacher had been called to join his Amer- 
ican supporter in the “ better land,” but the old Bi- 
ble-woman still remained, and we sent out a brother 
with books, and put this place down on the list of 
special work and prayers, and we went on our in- 
tended journey. When we returned we had good 
tidings ; and our visit to that place was a pleasant 
one of overflowing joy. We heard the prayers of 
the converts, and instead of inhospitality, we were fed 
and sheltered by loving ones, and brought through 
the forest with joy and songs of rejoicing. Now they 
are numbered with the people of God. The wives 
of these brethen are weak, trembling converts; and 
this morning we send with our new brethren two 
Christian sisters and a colporteur to lead them more 
perfectly into the knowledge of Christ. 


Mission to the Karens. 


LETTER FROM Mr. SMITH. 
Hentuapa, July 5, 1873. 

The Normal School. — We have now a school of 
78 pupils, 24 of whom are girls and young women. 
These are divided into four classes, and the curric- 
ulum of studies is carefully followed by each class. 
To begin with, there is aclass of girls just begin- 
ning arithmetic. With them are associated in 
study a few boys, who were received with the un- 
derstanding that they could go on in arithmetic 
from fractions, but were found incompetent. This I 
consider a preparatory department; and it is 
necessary, inasmuch as all girls are welcomed, even 
though they have never studied before at all. Boys 
are required to pass an examination in the first four 
rules of arithmetic in order to be admitted. I trust 
the day is not far distant when the number of girls 
seeking admission will justify the imposition of simi- 
lar conditions upon them. 

Then, secondly, there is a class of boys and girls 
just commencing fractions. They also study ge- 
ography, natural philosophy, and Scripture narra- 
tives. This is the third class. 

The second class go on in arithmetic from ratio, 
and will finish the book this year. They study, 
besides, grammar, geography, and natural philoso- 
phy, besides daily instruction in the gospels. 

The first class is composed entirely of young 
men. Last year there were two young women 
associated with them, but one of them having ac- 
cepted an invitation to become a young pastor’s 
wife, the other lackedthe courage to goon. 


Candidates for the Ministry. —In this class there 
are twelve young men, about half of whom are looking 
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forward to the ministry, and the other half to a col- 
lege training. These latter are doomed, I fear, to a 
sad disappointment, for they have already advanced 
beyond what the college is likely to grow to for sev- 
eral years to come ; I mean, of course, so far as the 
vernacular is concerned. Dr. Binney writes that 
he is only waiting for a class of young men to be 
prepared at the station schools, when he will open 
the vernacular department. If that purpose is 
realized, there is hope for that class of young men. 
They are now studying algebra, Mrs. Binney’s 
translation of Cutter’s Anatomy and Physiology, 
and the Pentateuch. 


The Station Schools and the College. — 1 sometimes 
fear lest it will be thought best to reduce the course of 
our station schools, so as to enable the college to 
take its placein advance of them. But this, I think, 
would be a mistake. A course that can be easily 
accomplished by young men and women of average 


ability, before their eighteenth or nineteenth year, . 


does not seem too much to be required of them, 
as a condition of their admission to the college. 
A certain maturity of years, before entering col- 
lege will secure to them a higher degree of benefit 
from thatcourse. As soon as the first class is dis- 
missed next February, another class of a dozen 
will be ready to take their place, and so on for 
years to come, if we are favored with timely aid 
from America. 


Mission ta the Shans. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CUSHING. 
Touncoo, June 28, 1873. 

Ritualist Propagandism.— The long-expected 
visit of the Bishop of Calcutta has taken place. 
With his coming all sorts of consecration and other 
ecclesiastical ceremonies have taken place. As it is 
this Bishop who has stationed Mr. Warren, the 
§. P. G. missionary, here, and is responsible for the 
sectarian interference with our missions in this 
place, the missionaries united in a respectful but. 
earnest protest against said interference. We deny 
no man’s right to preach Christ. S. P. G. has as 
much right to preach Christ here as Baptists 
have. But we do not feel it Christian to send men, 
English or native, to tempt our Christians with 
higher wages, or to take advantage of anger or 
party divisions and seek to make those divisions 
permanent, which would bring back ancient feuds, 
and thus subvert much of the Christianity and 
civilization introduced among the people. The 
facts of such interference with our missions here are 
too patent to be denied even by those resident here 
who are least in sympathy with us. The Bishop 
has made no answer as yet to the paper sent him. 
We hope that he will alter his policy and withdraw ; 
but we fear the prospect of getting a foothold 
among the Karens will be deemed too desirable to 
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be abandoned. Had the Bishop never sent Mr. 
Warren here, the cause of union, which was mov- 
ing onward with rapidity, would at no distant day 
have seen all the churches and people harmonious 
except the few malcontent leaders and their imme- 
diate friends. Now the cause of union has been 
seriously impeded. In my own field, I am glad to 
say, all have stood the money test thus far, which 
is especially hopeful, as the Shans are the most 
money-loving people in Burmah. 


Baptisms. — July 1st. You will be glad to learn 
that last Sunday I had the pleasure of baptizing a 
Shan woman, the wife of one of the native preach- 
ers. Shecame from the Shan State of Legya a 
year and ahalf ago, with a relative who is a member 
of the church. For the last six months she has 
been interested, and several times has applied for 
baptism, but has been deferred from time to time 
until she should,be' better instructed. Her examina- 
tion was very satisfactory, and to her great joy she 
was accepted. 


A Wanderer Returned.— A man was also restored 
to the fellowship of the church, from which he was 
excluded two years ago. He seems determined to 
live an earnest Christian life, and we hope that the 
chastenings which he has received will show their 
fruit in such a life. Thus God blesses us, giving 
us one here and another there to gladden our hearts. 
We long for the plentiful shower, but are grateful 
forthe mercy drops. 


Help Needed. — Mrs. Cushing’s health has suffered 
severely from over-work. We are trying to keep 
all things going until our fellow-workmen arrive. 
Unless they come, we must drop some important 
things or give up entirely. Do send them off as 
early as possible, that they may have the benefit of 
the cold season to begin life in Burmah. 

ASSAM. 


Mission ta the Assamese. 
LETTER FROM DR. WARD. 
(On arriving in his old field of successful toil, after 
a short sojourn in this country, Dr. Ward writes 
from Sibsagor the following deeply interesting 
letter.) 


Baptism. — The second Sunday of this month I 
baptized nine converts, most of them being men and 
women from a tea plantation sixty miles away. 
Though our native preacher Modhu has visited and 
instructed them during the last two years, they are 
still very ignorant. They have left their plantation 
and joined one a few miles from this place, in order 
that they may occasionally attend worship on Sun- 
days here. These people are emigrants from Chota 
Nagpore, in Central India. There are many thou- 
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sands of these people now in Assam connected with 
the English tea-growing interests ; and I should not 
be surprised if a good many ultimately embraced 
Christianity. They seem to be less caste-bound 
than the Assamese, and to be for the most part with- 
out brahmins or priests. They are darker than the 
Assamese and were very poor in their own country. 
They are said to be industrious and soon improve 
their condition as laborers on the tea plantations of 
Assam. Several of those who have been baptized 
have learned to read the Scriptures in the Deb Na- 
giri, their native tongue, and in other respects they 
exhibit considerable decision of character. We trust 
the work of the Lord may extend largely among 
these people. Modhu speaks of several others who 
are already Christians, and who intend to come to 
Sibsagor soon to be baptized. 


Signs of Advance. — It is interesting, on resuming 
work in the mission, to see signs of advance all along 
the line. Br. Keith of Gowalpara has lately been 
permitted to baptize not far from forty Garos, I be- 
lieve, br. Comfort of Gowhatty some twenty-five, br. 
Clark of this place about twenty-five Nagas, also 
several men from the tea plantations, besides the 
nine baptized by myself; and I believe there have 
also been baptisms at Nowgong. It is a peculiarity 
of interest in all the above-mentioned cases, that the 
work was made ready to the missionaries’ hands, so 
that they have had only to examine candidates and 
baptize, thus showing signs of the approach of that 
stage in our mission development when Christian- 
ity is beginning to be propagated through the in- 
strumentality of the natives themselves. 


Laborers leaving the Field. —It is trying at this 
time to see the mission weakened by the departure 
of missionaries on account of enfeebled health. I 
met br. Stoddard in Calcutta; and found him feeble 
and depressed, and suffering from the ailment that 
took br. Vanmeter away. It is to be hoped that he 
will recover his health so as to have many years more 
of usefulness in the field of his choice. For nearly five 
years br. Stoddard had stood alone, until the arrival 
of the Keiths, with only his native young men and’ 
preachers about him, his wife being compelled by 
sickness and other causes to return and remain in 
her native land. Such instances of sacrifice, made 
solely for the cause of Christ, tell with power upon 
the native mind. Removed equally from priestly 
asceticism and the not dishonorable career of those 
who expatriate themselves for the sake of a liveli- 
hood and a profession, such self-abnegation, from 
convictions of duty and for the love of Christ, is 
precious seed which will not fail to bring forth fruit 
in due time. Such were the self-denying labors of 
the consecrated Day in the Teloogoo Mission, who 
stood alone, separated from his family for some five 
years, and whose works follow him in the conversion 
of thousands of the Teloogoos. The numbers of 
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such or similar instances of single devotion to the 
spread of the gospel in heathen lands are doubtless 
to be regarded as a precious legacy of the Christian 
Church. May the great Head of the Church multi. 
ply such instances an hundred fold both at home 
and abroad, bringing in, as we trust, the glories of 
the latter day. 


Death of the First Native Convert. — A few days 
only before our arrival we were saddened by the in- 
telligence of the death of Nidhi Levi Farwell, the 
JSirst native convert in Assam. He joined the mission 
when quite a lad, under Mr. Cutter of the mission 
press, and was early converted and baptized by br. 
N. Brown. He embraced the new faith amidst much 
opposition, with convictions which, for this country, 
were marked and strong. After serving several 
years as a printer, he was employed alternately as a 
preacher, and proof-reader and assistant in preparing 
books and tracts and writing articles for the native 
newspaper, the Orunodoi. He was the author of 
more than a hundred hymns, being translations from 
English and Bengalee, and renderings of the Psalms 
into verse, - He entertained the idea of rendering the 
greater part of the Psalms in this way, but put it off 
from time to time till it was too late. His hymns, 
though not perhaps of the highest order, are never- 
theless of considerable merit, and will be sung in 
the churches of Assam during the lapse of coming 
years. Wecertainly have no native writer in Assam 
who can approach him as a writer of Christian 
hymns. Nidhi Levi was a valuable assistant in 
many ways. He came to know English tolerably 
well, but he excelled as a writer in his own vernacu- 
lar tongue, in which respect he is believed to have 
had no superior among the natives of Assam. 
Though always in feeble health, he was nevertheless 
to me an invaluable help in the work of Scripture 
translation, and his style became a model of good 
taste. He wrote me while at home that he had 
fought hard for life during a severe sickness in order 
that he might aid me again in his Jong-cherished 
desire to see the completion of the Old Testament 
work. He preached during my absence on Sundays, 
often, I am told, with fervor and success. His last 
severe sickness was short, and his end unexpected. 
He is a loss to the whole mission, and an especial loss 
tome. He came nearer, on account of his fine, ap- 
preciative mind, to being a companion to me than 
any native I have met. But he is gone, and I miss 
his serious and intelligent face at every turn. Though 
not without infirmities, he was quite above the ordi- 
nary range of native Christians, and was looked up 
to and honored by all. His spirit has, we trust, 
already burst upon the glorious scenes of which, in 
the midst of heathen darkness, he had no unworthy 
glimpses here. The time will come when the name 
of Nidhi Levi Farwell will be remembered with in- 
terest, as it is now regarded by us, as the fitst native 
Christian in Assam. 
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Gastern Ebina Mi(ssfor. 
Letrer Mr. GoppARD: 


Nixcro, May 29, 1873. 

My visit to Chusan last month occurred at a 
time when every one was engrossed in heathen 
festivals. Never was the great fact so strongly im- 
pressed on me that this people is wholly given up to 
jdolatry. These festivals, which in other places are 
celebrated annually, occur in Chusan every third or 
fourth year, according to the ability of the people to 
raise the requisite funds. Large sums of money are 
expended, and many poor people suffer afterwards a 
long time, on account of the amounts which a rash 
zeal, or a desire to equal their neighbors, or some 
other cause, impels them to subscribe. The com- 
pany owning the boats which ply between Chusan 
and Ningpo, for example, gave all their receipts for 
twenty days to this object, — not the profits merely, 
but all they received. Wherever we went, people 
seemed to think of nothing but this. Those in the 
country were either absent from home attending 
“we ” (pronounced way) — or were preparing to go. 


So, as I could do but little among them, I madea — 


short visit to the Christians at Siaoso, and Ong-gyiao, 
and then returned to the city to see what could be 
done there. The chapel was opened each afternoon 
and evening, and was always full; but the audience 
was constantly changing, some going out and others 
coming in. Occasionally some one outside would 
cry out, “ The procession is coming,” and the house 
would be cleared in an instant. Generally it was a 
false alarm; and after a little, another audience 
gathered, and we resumed our address. It was 
wayside preaching in truth, and hard at that; but 
many heard the truth who, it may be, had never 
heard it before, and but for such an occasion might 
never have heard it. Who can tell what harvests 
may be reaped in future from such a sowing ? 

One of the processions was four hours in passing 
the chapel. There were almost countless banners 
and Janterns, decorated with the brightest colors ; 
numerous bands, in which the gong, drum, and 
cymbals were the principal instruments ; five or six 
dragons, each forty or fifty feet in length, made of 
cloth and paper, and glittering with tinsel and bits 
of looking-glass, which were borne aloft on poles by 
men walking beneath ; groups of men stalking along 
on stilts eight or ten feet from the ground ; anda 
great variety of other objects, some curious, others 
grotesque, which it is impossible for me to enumerate. 
Bat one of the most impressive sights to my mind 
was the long line of men, some hundreds in number, 
who walked in the procession in red garments, with 
chains ‘about their necks, — the garb of criminals, 
assumed on this oceasion in fulfillment of vows 
taken by them in time of seriousillness. What an 
amount of physical suffering was indicated here ! 
What a proof of consciousness of guilt, which they 
regard as the occasion of their’ suffering, and the 
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need of expiation! And what an emblem, too, of 
their actual condition before God — criminals con- 
demned to death ! 

There was also the idol seated in his sedan chair, 
borne by ‘eight coolies in imperial yellow, and pre- 
ceeded by attendants burning incense, and by w# 
body of men, ten or twelve in number, marching in 
single file, who every few paces face about at a sig- 
nal from their leader and make a profound obeisance 
to the god. One of our native preachers says that 
in his younger days, before his conversion, he helped 
to carry the log from which this idol was made, 
from the hill where it grew, to the carpenter’s shop ; 
and he speaks of the horror he felt when on putting 
it down to rest himself by the way, it rolled over 
into some filth by the roadside. Strangely enough, 
men will listen to such statements, acknowledge 
the vanity of their idols, and the futility of their 
worship, and yet go on doing as they have always 
done. 

My last night in Chusan was spent in a boat in 
the harbor, and at intervals all through the night I 
was awaked by the clashing of gongs and the explo- 
sion of crackers as the procession approached me in 
its wanderings; and the last thing I saw as we 
drifted out of the harbor in the gray twilight the 
next morning was a long row of lights winding up 
the sides of a little hill, to atemple on its summit, 
where the idol was to be deposited until his next 
airing. 

Ihave just returned from another station — Do- 
kyi-deo. Owing to long continued dry weather, the 
canals are nearly dry. I was obliged to walk the 
latter part of the way, as it was impossible for boats 
to proceed. The situation is critical, for unless rain 
falls within a few days, the first crop of rice will be 
an entire failure. In consequence of this, the magis- 
trates have issued proclamations forbidding the 
slaughter of animals for food, and calling on the peo’ 
ple to pray for rain. Processions to appease the 
rain-god are frequent ; and on my arrival at Do-kyi- 
deo I found the streets filled with men and boys, 
white cloths on’ their heads in token of mourning; 
and each with a bamboo pole in his hand bearing a 
long strip of white paper inscribed with a prayer for 
rain. They had visited a'petty mandarin on the out- 
skirts of the village, and called him out to worship; 
but some inquisitive fellow, prying round the kitchen, 
discovered a chicken dressed and hanging up ready 
to be cooked. Believing that magistrates should 
observe their own edicts, they confiscated the fowl 
and arraigned the offender before his superior in the 
village. The mandarin was contumacious, the peo- 
ple persistent, and matters looked unpleasant. At 
last the procession moved off carrying the fowl with 
them, and declaring that they would carry the case 
before the district magistrate unless it rained the 
next day. How the case was finally adjusted’ I do 
not know. 

There are three inquirers at that place; one see” 
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unusually promising, — a simple-hearted, unlettered 
man, but possessed of good common-sense, and an 
earnest spirit. He has stirred up considerable in- 
terest as well as opposition among his neighbors, by 
telling what he has heard at the chapel; last 
Sunday he brought one or two of them with him. 
The other two have known the truth longer, but are 
unwilling to give up certain sources of worldly 
gain which are inconsistent with Christian life. 
LETTER FROM Mr. JENKINS. 
Ninero, May 22, 1873. 

On the 11th of May, Iwas at Zong-pah. The 
Christians, without an exception, were present at 
the Sabbath services, and partook at the Lord’s 
table. Two aged men asked for baptism. One of 
them greatly moved the hearts of the brethren by 
his unassumed humility in the relation of his ex- 
perience. Though extremely ignorant in worldly 
matters, he evidently had heard the gospel with 
profit. His simple answers carried assurance with 
them. No one could doubt his conversion, and all 
with promptness consented to his being baptized. 
The second applicant, through too many words, 
darkened his own light. To the question, “ What 
‘sins have you committed?” he replied, “ I have no 
sins. Ido not steal, I do not lie, I do not curse, I 
do not quarrel; I have done none of these things 
since I believed.” This flippant Pharisaism star- 
tled the brethren. He has been a regular Sabbath 
attendant for months, and notably active in exhort- 
ing others to repent; and I doubt not, knows as 
much of the doctrine, and believes it as thoroughly, 
too, as the majority of those whom we feel obliged 
to receive. But his glib tongue, too long accus- 
tomed, perhaps, to boasting, would not be so far 
controlled as to meekly tell of an inward work of 
grace, concerning which we waited to hear. His 
case was deferred. 

At the close of the afternoon service, many who 
had come in to witness the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, remained to hear more of the Word, 
others gradually coming in till the chapel was filled. 
The assistant gave them a long talk, when I took 
up the oft-repeated story of Christ the Saviour. As 
the people were about to disperse, a white-headed 
old man, of seventy years and more, arose from his 
seat and appealing to the crowd, said, “If all men 
should believe in Jesus, there would be no further 
need of magistrates.” “Just so, just so,” ex- 
claimed a number. What a glorious confession 
from the lips of a heathen! and his judgment is 
right. When the gospel shall pervade the earth, 
there will be no place for human institutions for 
the suppression of wrong-doing. Said the rebel 
chief who took and held the city of Ningpo, in 1861, 
against the imperial forces, to the missionary who 
remonstrated with him for his excesses in plunder- 
ing and killing, “If we were to receive your words, 
we could remain rebels no longer.” 
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“ The heart of this people is become gross, 
And their ears are dull of hearing, 
And their eyes they have closed ; 
Lest haply they see with their eyes, 
And hear with their ears, 
And understand with their heart, 
And turn, and I shall heal them.” 


The Zong-pah assistant, T’sa Dziang-sing, and 
his wife, are living gospel epistles. They are 
abundant in labors, bothin preaching the Word, and 
in restraining and instructing the disciples. The 
old man that assists honors his profession. All 
praise to their exemplary piety and faithfulness, in 
the face of the Lord’s enemies. 

At this station there is a case which appeals 
strongly to our hearts. It is that of a deaf and 
dumb woman. She is one of a family of five. Her 
husband, his brother and his wife, and the old 
father, have been baptized. The believing house- 
hold now ask baptism for this silent participant in 
their heavenly joys. They plead, as evidences of her 
change of heart, a manifestly thoughtful and sub- 
dued spirit, and a deep and growing interest in the 
externals of religion. Formerly she refused to keep 
the Sabbath, but would work in the fields, or spend 
the day in unnecessary labors about the house, and 
would not observe the season for family prayer. 
But now, as if from inspiration, she confines her 
Sabbath labors to necessities only; is zealously 
present at family worship, and accompanies the 
family to worship, a distance of two miles. Ought 
she to be baptized? Though with the mouth she 
cannot profess the Lord Jesus, yet if with the heart, 
though not having heard by the ear, she believes, 
and brings forth the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness, may she not be baptized? What say the 
churches ? 


Southern China Mission. 
LETTER FROM Mr. PARTRIDGE. 


Swatow, May 27, 1873. 

Iam greatly encouraged by the indications of 
special interest in foreign missions which the 
missionary conventions betoken. But we here in 
China miss such items as would indicate that this 
field receives its share of attention. There is no 
missionary from China now at home to set forth 
the wants of the Chinese. I sometimes think that 
the vastness of the empire discourages our people 
from attempting to comprehend its wants. Were 
there but a few thousands, as with the Karens and 
Burmans, or but a few millions, as in India, the 
needs of the empire could be grasped. But when 
we talk of hundreds of millions, people act as if they 
thought the little they could do would be of no 
use. 

Just now our wants, here at Swatow, are of so 
simple a character that we could not make much 
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display with them before a convention or an anni- 
versary meeting; but they are none the less real. 


Urgent Needs. — We need three men here, for 
when the first suggestions came of my removal to 
this place, there were two families on the ‘ground. 
With three men the present needs at this point 
would be met. Five years ago I was designated 
to the Chinese — not a man has been sent to China 
since that time. Is it creditable to our denomina- 
tion to have so few representatives in this empire, 
and to be doing so much less than other denom- 
inations 

The time does not seem to have come when it is 
. best to go into the interior for a permanent resi- 
dence. We can visit any town in the district with- 
out fear of being molested ; but a permanent home 
is not yet practicable. Building would be expen- 
sive, and in any of the towns a desirable lot could 
be obtained only with great difficulty. Our com- 
pound here at Kak Chie is very large, furnishing 
room for three or four dwelling-houses without 
crowding. In the present state of our work, we 
can work to better advantage by remaining here 
than by removing to the interior. We can reach 
any of the out-stations in twenty-four hours, and in 
asingle day can easily visit fifteen or twenty vil- 
lages. Within two hours walk there is a town of 
30,000 inhabitants, and we pass several smaller 
towns on the way. 

But perhaps you have not a man to send us this 
year. QOurnext want is money. Perhaps I should 
say, our first want is money ; for if we could have 
our choice, a man, without an additional appropri- 
ation, or an additional appropriation of money 
without the man, our present needs would incline 
us to take the latter. 

We ought to own chapels in every town where 
we have gained a foothold. We are paying $40, 
$60, and $70, yearly rent for chapels that are too 
small to meet the wants of the people. It would 
be cheaper in the end if the mission could own 
such property. If I had the money to advance I 
would build one chapel a year and let it be re- 
fanded by the annual rent, when it would become 
the property of the Union. | 

We hope to see the time when the churches will 
build their own chapels; but they are not yet 
strong enough. Bamboo chapels will not answer 
in this climate. Five or six hundred dollars are 
necessary for each chapel. 

We need money also to employ more assistants. 

If we had 20 or 30 instead of 10 or 12, we could 
oversee them just as easily, and the gospel would 
more rapidly find its way among the masses. We 
do not ask for seminary buildings, nor for an 
educational endowment, but we would like means 
sufficient to employ 30 assistants. With 20 men in 
the field and 10 engaged in study, we should feel 
that we were improving our own time and actually 
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doing something in some degree proportionate to 
the demands upon us. My idea is, let ten men 
study two months, and then relieve ten men at the 
stations, who will take their turn at study. As it 
is, our means will barely provide for the few at the 
stations which must be vacated in order to give the 
assistants six days of study once in two months. 

We are working at a disadvantage because of our 
limited means. And still it makes me sad to write 
in this way, for I know you would give all we ask 
for if the people could be depended upon. 

If Baptists could be brought to understand what 
an influence China is yet to exert in the world, 
they would be more ready to invest their money in 
that enterprise which is to bring the Chinese under 
the dominion of Christ. Already the Chinese, in 
making up the annual budget, take into account the 
religion of Jesus. They realize that it is not to. be 
cast aside as of no account. We are not surprised 


“that they take such a view, for we know that this 


great empire is a part of Christ’s future inher- 
itance ; and if ou churches fail to come up to the 
help of the Lord, the curse of Meroz will rest upon 
them. 

My work here must be confined in a great degree 
to teaching. If I sit down with one person or with 
a class, and talk deliberately, I can, in general, 
make myself understood ; but I cannot talk so as to. 
compel the attention of an audience of strangers. 
If I had reason to hope that after a few years I 
could preach so as to make myself understood, I 
should not think it would be wise to make that a 
special object. It would satisfy a kind of ambition, . 
but it would not be using my abilities to the best 
advantage. In the safne length of time that I. 
could lexrn to speak fluently, I could instruct ten. 
or twenty .men, any one of whom could present the 
truth more clearly to the Chinese mind than I. 

Do try to keep the Chinese mission work before 


the people. 


Mission to France. 
LETTER FROM Mr. CRETIN. 
Lyons, June 22, 1873. 

*. Hopeful Cases. —We have two candidates for bap- 
tism. One of them, a young girl who used to be 
with the Dominican Jesuits, has been delayed for 
sometime. We fear lest she should not have en- 
tirely come out of the errors of Catholicism, or 
should not be truly converted. She is always 
wishing to go back and argue with the monks. 
The other is a young Protestant woman. We are 
to examine them again in a few weeks. 

Alas! our work in Lyons mncles little progress. 
It is a fruitless work. , 

A man employed on the ae at Lyons, who 
has labored much in the offices and among the em- 
ployees of railways, and who even lost his place 
with one company because of his fidelity, had made 
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all preparationsto have his child sprinkled. One. 


of my tracts fell into his hands ; he acknowledged 
the truth and rejected pedo-baptism. An aunt of 
his was to come and stand godmother, and this 
troubled him; for he was afraid of offending this 
aunt, who was lately converted. He decided to go 
to her and explain the truth which he had just dis- 
covered. The aunt received the news well and said, 
“If infant baptism is not of God, it must be re- 
jected.” This railroad man and his wife are pious, 


zealous, devoted Christians. I hope they will some. 


day become members of our church. 

Some members of the Evangelical church of Ly- 
ons are ready for baptism, but they remain in the 
church, which they are striving to bring nearer to 
the Evangelical rule. 


St. Etienne.— This church is doing well; it 
makes progress, and awaits. a pastor who shall 
guide them. When will God grantthem one? Do 
not forget it, dear brother. 

The question of baptism is. making progress. 
Our last tract made an impression. The Luther- 
ans, like the Protestants, keep silent. An Evan- 
gelist influential in the free churches said to me, 
‘¢ After your proofs.there is not a word to say in re- 
ply. Whatcan the Lutherans do?” <A Baptist, 
who is a pastor in the established church, wrote to 
me, “ You know very well that at heart I am a Bap- 
tistand with you. I have brought several persons. 
to the knowledge of the truih, and have baptized 
them. Your last tract will do great good. You 
are accused of making baptism a saving ordinance ; 
and here you put faith and conversion above bap- 
tism. It is_your opponents Who put baptism before 
conversion.” 

I hope to find money to distribute this tract freely. 


An Aged Baptist.— I have been called to visit an 
old Baptist at Beauregard, near Villefranche. He 
is an old man of 80,near to death. He had 
lived alone by himself, not regarding as Christians 
those who have not been immersed, and rejecting 
the Sabbath. He sent for me to console him, to ad- 
minister the communion to him, and to make me 
promise that I would officiate at his burial. The 
Catholic family received me well, and promised. me 


that they would not annoy him, for he is the only. 


Protestant in his village. ‘Twelve days after, I was 
called out ofthe railway carriage as I was. starting 
for St. Etienne, to go and bury this old Baptist. 
At the house there were 200 or 300 persons, who 
listened with the greatest attention. We had five 
kilometres to go to reach the cemetery, where there 
were 200 or 300. persons more, who were very atten- 
tive. Many tracts were distributed. 


Coming to the Light. — There are in the commune 
200 or 300 Jansenists. near. me a. man who 
listened to me with the greatest attention. In pass- 
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ing through the village I saw. the same hearer again 
with a book in his hands. I supposed that it was 
Sacy’s New Testament. I told a brother to carry 
him a tract, and seeif it.was. not.the New Testa- 
ment. In fact, he was looking for the chapter 
which I had read. He received the tracts with 
much pleasure, and accepted my offer to visit him, 
May God bless these villages, and make the word 
fruitful there. 

At Villefranche, the Protestant church is divided, 
The pious party is led by an old pious. teacher, who 
wishes to bring the church back. to. the apostolic 
model. Believers’ baptism should be the way of 
entering the church, but all Christians should par- 
take of the communion. The church should have 
its rights. All members having gifts should use 
them. The pastors should be chosen by the church, 
Seeing that the generality of young persons who 
are pious when they enter the theological schools, 
lose their zeal or their piety there, he would imi- 
tate Jesus and Paul, and have the young men pre- 
paring for the work of the ministry study with the 
pastors, whom they should aid in their labors. He 
has written a work on these doctrines, andis gone 
to read it ata conference of evangelists and teachers, 
He asked me for the part of my work on the same 
subject. He is still a little Darbyist, but I hope that 
his Christian zeal and devotion will do good. 


Tracts.— I need money to reprint “ Free Thought, 
Catholicism, and true Christianity.” The 3,000 . 
copies I had printed were soon distributed. I have 
tried to have some sold; and the bookseller under 
the entrance of the theatre sold 100 copies for me— 
which is unprecedented for religious books. This 
tract, which answers the questions of the day, is 
written from the point of view of our doctrines. It. 
has.done, good, and it:is called for at this moment, 
when superstition and immorality are increasing. 

GERMANY. 
Notes FROM GERMANY. 

Revivals and Additions.—Thie church in Dir- 
schau has of late experienced a rich blessing, en- 
couraging the members and awakening general 
attention. Twenty-four new converts have been 
added: by baptism. There is. a vigorous spiritual 
life at Dantzig, and the place of worship is too small 
for the crowds who gather to hear the word of God. 
In Marienburg, there have been many conversions. 
and baptisms, For the last year the church in Goy- 
den has had.as many baptismal feasts as the year has 
months ; yes, one. more, for on one day there were. 
baptisms at two out-stations, — in one case, five new. 
Polish converts. were buried in baptism with their 
Lord. The whole: number added to the church on 
these occasions was 35. Besides, 18 members, ex- 
cluded in former years, have been restored to the: 
church, some of whom were almost beyond hope. 
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At Voigtsdorf there is a wide field of labor. The 
charch is in the midst of a great Catholic population ; 
‘many of the people read the Word of God and ac- 
knowledge the errors of Popery, which reached their 
culminating point by the proceedings at Rome in 
1870. The church in Rummy has enjoyed a pecul- 
iar blessing. The preachers of the national church 
have earnestly opposed the work ; but the members 
have labored zealously, and the word, spoken in weak- 
ness, manifestsits power. The church has been built 
up in faith and steadfastness, and lost sinners have 
‘found peace in Christ. At eight baptismal feasts 
‘within the last few months, 65 have followed their 
Lord in baptism. The members are mostly poor 
and need help, but we pick up many widows’ mites, 
‘for which the Lord be thanked. One of the out- 
stations of this church hzs recently become an inde- 
pendent body. 


Converts — Sabbath-schools. — The church in Reetz 
numbers 40 out-stations, at all of which the Word is 
preached regularly. The baptism of 34 new con- 
verts within the last few months has carried the 
number of members up to 399. All the members, 
with very few exceptions, are actively engaged in 
efforts for the upbuilding of the kingdom of God. 
‘The Sabbath-schools at many of the out-stationsem- 
brace considerable numbers of believing children who 
have been baptized, and the work holds forth to the 
expectations of God’s people a promising future. 
In Elbing last year 13 were added by baptism, and 
5 restored ; in Memel 24 followed Christ in baptism ; 
in Kurland 145 were added to the people of God. 
‘There is a grand foundation there for the Lord’s 
work, 


Death of Mrs. Oncken. — Mrs. Oncken, the wife of 
br. J. G. Oncken of Hamburg, died March 27, after a 
protracted illness, just as the delegates were assem- 
bling for the yearly Conference, and her remains 
were committed to the earth on Saturday following. 
A numerous retinue followed her to the grave. Her 
‘age was about seventy-five years. She was a true 
disciple, diffident and clothed with humility, and is 
undoubtedly through grace now among the glorified. 
It was a remarkable coincidence that her death should 
take place at the time of this important Conference. 
Besides, the day of her funeral was the anniversary 
of the death of her son-in-law, the lamented br. 
Schauffler, which took place just two years before. 
The funeral procession numbered perhaps 500 
brethren, from all parts of Germany, Switzerland, 
Poland, and Denmark, besides great numbers belong- 
ing to the church in Hamburg, — the longest 
funeral procession ever seen among the Baptists in 
Germany. All br. Oncken’s children now have 
other homes, but are partakers of the same hope of a 
happy home in heaven. 


Fruits of the Week of Prayer.— During the week 
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of prayer many unconverted souls were at the 


‘meetings in Bladiau, anxious to obtain peace with 
‘God through Jesus Christ. In the course of the 


week 15 found peace through the blood of the Lamb. 
Directly afterwards an awakening commenced 
among the children of the Sabbath-school, such as 


had never ‘been experienced before. Some 20 


children continued for four hours in the afternoon 
without interruption, praying and wrestling with 
God, and half of them during this time found peace 
in believing. The thing having become kno n in 
the public school, the master asked the children of 
the second class how many of them wished to be 
Baptists. In an instant 18 hands were up. The 
same question being proposed ‘in the first class, 


nearly as many expressed the same desire. The 


teacher and the minister were ‘thrown into the 
greatest excitement, and the unconverted parents 
‘used every conceivable means to prevent their chil- 
dren from attending the Sabbath-school. Two little 
girls persuaded their mother to go to the Sabbath- 


‘school with them, and soon all three of them were 


upon their knees, the children pleading with God for 
their mother. At several out-stations a similar work 
began, the tidings of which greatly excited all the 
people. At one out-station in asingle week 21 found 
peace in believing ; at another 7, and at another 10. 
They often wrestled with God at the evening prayer- 
meetings, till two o’clock in the morning. In the 
spring, in the presence of about 300 spectators, 37 
new converts were baptized into the death of Christ, 
and more than 50 have offered themselves to the 
church. Conversions still take place daily, and 
within three months, 100 persons have become be- 
lievers in Christ. 


Friendly Advice to Baptists. —In Bremen in 
March, four, and in April four more, were baptized in 
the Weser. Many strangers were spectators on the 
former occasion, asking permission to be present, and 
behaving with great propriety. Some time after, 
one of the local newspapers contained the follow- 
ing: “The ordinance recently administered by 
the Baptists in the Weser is undoubtedly the true, 
apostolic baptism; but at this season of the year it 
is recommended that more regard should be had to 
the health of the candidates.” 


Russia und Poland. —The field in Southern 


Russia is wide, but it still waits for the labor of ~ 


faithful witnesses. There are only two Baptist 
preachers in all this wide region, brn. Ondra and 
Pritzkau. There are settled on the Olga 200,000 
Germans, but not a single messenger of the gospel 
proclaims to them salvation through Jesus Christ. 
A Polish Baptist Association is proposed. The 
truth of the gospel is penetrating more and more 
deeply among the Roman Catholic population, and 
many Russians express an earnest desire to receive 
the gospel through our brethren. Scarcely one in 
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a hundred of the Poles can read. They are strictly 
watched, and the Russian police do not allow the 
distribution of tracts. The formation of a Turkish 
Association in Southern Russia is reported. 


Revival Influences.—In Stettin recently notice 
was given that a missionary from Turkey would 
preach and administer baptism. Numerous stran- 
gers gathered at the place, so that not only was the 
little chapel filled, but also benches and chairs were 
brought in. After the sermon, nine were baptized. 
The next day, at the close of the love-feast, it pleased 
the Holy Spirit to open a second feast for the chil- 
dren of the Lord Jesus and for theangels. Itcom- 
menced with the closing prayer, during which 
violent sobbing was heard, and a movement arose 
which it is difficult to describe. At length there 
arose from the midst of the circle of those who were 
praying and the anxious, who had withdrawn to 
the school-room, songs of praise and thanksgiving ; 
and when the meeting broke up, 20 had found 
peace in Christ. Still more went home, anxious 
for their souls; may the Lord give them beauty for 
ashes, and the oil of joy for mourning. The new 
converts are mostly former members of the Sabbath- 
school, from sixteen to twenty-one years of age.. 

In Templin the breath of the Holy Spirit, which 
last year wrought such wonders in the conversion of 
sinners, is still felt. Many have been converted to 
Christ since January last. From January to March, 
both children and adults bowed the knee to Christ, 
and gave glory to Him before the church that they 
had been changed in heart and life. In that short 
period, 70 persons were baptized into the death of 
Christ. An intemperate man, sixty-five years of 
age, was converted and made a free man in Christ. 
In one village in the vicinity the excitement was so 
great that almost all the inhabitants promised to turn 
to the Lord. Some of them are already converted, 
and many others are seeking. One Sabbath in 
Templin, 21 persons were baptized, in the presence 
of about 2,000 spectators and earnest hearers. It 
was a blessed day, such as rarely occurs. 

SWEDEN. 

Tue following is an extract from the annual re- 
port of the Stockholm Missionary Union for the 
year 1872-73 : — 

The Union has during the year supported 38 
laborers on the mission field. Of these 10 have 
been supported for the whole year; the other 28 
have received aid for part of the year. The sum 
total of the labors of these men would amount to the 
labors of 18 men for a whole yeareach. They have 
labored in 16 provinces of our country, preaching, 
making family visits, and distributing books and 
tracts. Everywhere the word has penetrated into 
the hearts of the people. The success of our labor- 
ers has in many places excelled our expectations ; 
almost all the monthly reports of our laborers have 
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contained intelligence of the conversion of souls. In 
the beginning of the year 1873 powerful revivals 
followed the week of prayer in the provinces of 
Wermland, Westergotland, Nerike, and Sdderman- 
land. In many places it seemed at first as if the 
truth seized all hearts. Yet the work was not 
allowed to proceed undisturbed in all places. 
Priests at the head of the church council tried to do 
what they could to counteract the good work ; but 
the Lord proved to be “ more glorious and excellent 
than the mountains of prey.” The good work pro- 
gressed, so that there were some villages where 50 
persons asked what they should do to be saved, and 
many found peace in believing. In one region more 
than 100 persons professed during the past winter 
to have found peace in believing. The genuineness 
of the work is proved from the fact that most of the 
converts are still walking in the truth. We cannot 
give in detail all the glorious intelligences of the 
good work which have reached us. And although 
the features of the revival are not now so striking, 
yet the good work is continually progressing. 
Everywhere the Macedonian cry is heard, “ Come 
over and help us.” We can say that the whole 
country is a-hungering after the word of God. In 
royal palaces and in huts the same desire is felt. 
There is, therefore, a great lack both of laborers and 
means for their support. The Sunday-school work, 
which we have tried to promote, and which is in- 
creasing mightily, needs also our contributions, espe- 
cially to aid in circulating Sunday-school books. 
The whole country from north to south, and from 
east to west, stands open for us ; and besides this, 
the cry is heard from Norway and Finland to send 
unto them the messengers of salvation. 


Mission ta Africa. 


Reports from Africa are not specially encour- 
aging. The training school under the care of 
brother R. B. Richardson, as principal, seems to be 
doing a fair work. We look wpon this school, lo- 
cated at Virginia, Liberia, as of great importance 
to the work in Africa. Br. Thomas Early, pas- 
tor at New Georgia, writes : — 

On April 6th, 1873, 1 visited the First Baptist 
Church in Arthington, and baptized fifteen candi- 
dates, and administered the Lord’s Supper. On 
the 27th of the same month, I baptized in New 
Georgia four candidates, and administered the 
Lord’s Supper. I visited Henry Freeman’s on May 
18th, last, and assisted brs. I. T. Richardson and 
W. F. Gibson in dedicating the church there, and 
ordaining two deacons for that church. Br. George 
W. Walker, acting pastor at Clay Ashland, writes, 
“We have restored three persons to membership. 
There are four/converted Congoes, living in Congo- 
town, who have made application for baptism.” 

Br. H. W. Moulton reports five reeeived to mem- 
bership and four candidates for baptism at Harper. 
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WOMAN IN CHINA. 
BY MISS A, M. FIELDE, SWATOW, CHINA. 


Tue lot of Chinese womankind is a hard 
one. Ifa little girl come into a family where 
there are already more than one or two daugh- 
ters, she is destroyed at her birth. Public 
opinion not only sustains but almost demands 
this. The mother confesses it to her neighbor 
without a blush of shame or a pang of remorse. 
The people are so poor; the mouths to be filled 
are so many in proportion to the extent of ar- 
able land; the uselessness of one whose feet are 
bound; the fact that after marriage she will 
owe no filial duty to her own parents, and 
will make no offerings of the clothes and money 
supposed to be required by their spirits after 
their death —all go to explain the common 
crime of infanticide. When a father tells his 
friend the number of his children, he does not 
count his daughter. She is never alluded to 
with pride and affection, as her brothers are. 
To seclusion, neglect, and ignorance is added the 
positive distress of compressed feet, and this 
pain does not leave her until she ceases to grow. 
She is betrothed unknown to herself, and at 
about fifteen is married to a man whom she 
has probably never seen until she has entered 
his father’s house as his bride, and an utter 
stranger to all in it. She is then a servant to 
her mother-in-law, and in a slavery the most 
complete on earth. She does not eat with her 
husband, but after he has finished his meal; 
she never walks in the street with him; never 
sees his guests; and shares none of his intellect- 
ual pleasures. Before she is forty she never goes 
out but in company with an aged female relative, 
and then seldom more than a few doors from 
her own. She cannot read, and knows nothing 
of all the world outside her own village. She 
is debarred by her maimed feet from natural 
physical activity; her whole existence is a 
weary struggle for the necessaries of life; 
her only hope of happiness, dignity, or freedom 
is in bearing sons, and having daughters-in-law 
of her own to rule over. 

Christianity, woman’s sure friend in all coun- 
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tries and ages, comes with its blessing to her. 
Christian parents here rear their daughters; 
leave the feet of their girls in natural shape ; 
eat together; and come to church, bringing 
their children in their arms. 
Tue car of Jugganath is no myth. The 
following from the Friend of India, pub- 
lished at Calcutta, shows that it is still crush- 
ing the bodies of its victims. Would that no 
spiritual Jugganath were crushing their souls! 

“ The Jugganath festival in Hooghly closed on 
Saturday week with more murderous results 
than ever. At Goopto, in the interior, twenty 
people fell while the car was being dragged ; 
eight were run over, five were killed on the 
spot, and three were wounded, of whom one has 
died. The six victims are women.” 

SLAVERY ceased to be protected by treaty in 
Eastern Africa, and the slave market of Zan- 
zibar was closed forever, on Thursday, June 5th. 

Tue United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land numbers 611 congregations and 183,000 
members in full communion. They raised a 
quarter of a million sterling last year besides 
£70,000 for missionary and benevolent pur- 
poses. They have on the foreign field 43 
ordained European missionaries, 8 medical mis- 
sionaries, 3 European male teachers, and 9 
female teachers, a considerably larger force than 
our denomination, ten times as numerous, is 
sustaining. They have just raised nearly £10,- 
000 for a mission to Japan. God will bless 
such liberality and obedience, in spite of their 
infant baptism; and the Baptist churches of 
America will suffer from spiritual leanness, not- 
withstanding their fidelity in the matter of or- 
dinances, if they are recreant in duty to the 
perishing heathen. 

Tue Russian Church is said to be gaining 
numerous Japanese converts, a former priest of 
the old religion being the apostle of the new 
movement. At one place 95 persons have been 
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received into their communion, and 500 others, 
it is said, are awaiting baptism. It is well 
known that Boodhists have been as zealous and 
more successful missionaries than those of any 
other faith. Greater missionary efforts are still 
put forth by the adherents of Rome than by 
all Protestant bodies combined, perhaps. Is it 
not high time for our Protestant Baptist 
churches to awake and show our faith by our 
works ? 
A LarGEe number of the native Christians 
(Catholic) who were deported from the neigh- 
borhood of Nagasaki, three years ago, have 
been brought back. 
Curistians 1x Pexsia.— We have re- 
ceived from an authentic source the following 
interesting information with regard to the Chris- 
tian population of Persia. They consist of 
about 25,000 Armenians and the same number 
of Nestorians. Of the Armenian population 
6,000 reside chiefly at Tabreez and Julfa, near 
Ispahan. ‘The rest are cultivators of the soil 
in the provinces of Ispahan, Irak, and Azerbijan. 
The Armenians are not now persecuted on ac- 
count of their religious belief, and, with the Nes- 
torians, they are exempt from all military ser- 
vice. But Christians are exposed to the same 
illegal exactions to which the Mohammedan 
peasant is invariably subjected in Persia. The 
Nestorians occupy a less favorable position, 
owing to the oppression which they have to 
endure from their landlords, the Afshar chiefs. 
Their lands are in the neighborhood of Oroo- 
miah and Selmas. The plain of Oroomiah 
contains about 300 villages, 40 of which are 
occupied by Nestorians, 60 by Christians and 
Mohammedans, and the remaining number by 
Mohammedans exclusively. The Afshars exact 
unlawful taxes from Christians and Mussulmans, 
and oppress them to an extent unknown else- 
where in Persia. It will be difficult to find a 
remedy for illegal exactions and excessive tax- 
ation, until the whole financial administration of 
the country is reorganized, and a better system 
is adopted for the collection of the government 
Formerly the Christians of Oroomiah 


had to complain of frequent acts of violence at 
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the hands of the Mohammedan population, 
especially of the seizure of Nestorian girls and 
their forcible conversion to Islam. But the 
severe punishment inflicted in several instances 
on the guilty parties, and the interference of the 
American missionaries, have had a good effect. 
Christians in Persia are at liberty to change 
their religion, but if a Christian embraces and 
afterwards renounces Islam, he is considered 
to have forfeited his life. Any Mohammedan 
becoming a Christian would be liable to the 
same penalty. It seems doubtful whether the 
Sadr Azem, who for a Persian is a liberal- 
minded man, or even the Shah himself, could 
introduce religious liberty into Persia in op- 
position to the priesthood, But we trust that 
advantage has been taken of the presence of 
the Shah in England to secure more toleration 
for both Parsees and Christians. — Friend of 
India. 

Peruaps the most zealous and successful Ze- 
nana missionary in Bengal during the last 16 
years was an East Indian lady, Miss Gomez. 
A missionary sends to the Lucknow Witness 
the sad story of her disappearance — of her 
possible suicide under nervous depression, the 
result of over-work. Of great self-denial, she 
had declined an increase of salary, and regularly 
gave a tenth of her income to the work. She 
never recovered from the effects of dengue 
last year. She suffered so much from headache 
that her sister wrote that her mind would suf- 
fer unless she rested. She went to Benares, 
where she left the same impression on the lady 
with whom she lived. From Futtehpore she 
took a doolie for Roy Bareilly, where she 
meant to rest. When crossing the Ganges on 
the 17th June she ordered the boatmen to 
anchor, as it was cool, and to call her at 2 A. 
M. On waking up the bearers say they asked 
if they should go on, and after getting no 
answer looked into the doolie, but no one was 
to be found. They then searched, but could 
find no trace of the lady. Two pieces of 
paper were found, reading as follows: “ Do 
not pray for me ; it will do no good.” The other, 
“ My indwelling sin drives me to this.” Her 
money and baggage were untouched. This is 
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another sad story of excessive work combined 
with illness, such as so often involves paralysis 
or the madness that ends in self-destruction. 

Tue last report of that most valuable insti- 
tution, the Indian Female Normal School, de- 
scribes the work of a Mussulman lady con- 
vert in Lucknow. She is a widow of upwards 
of fifty years of age. She lived from her youth 
in the palace of the Nazim of Moorshedabad, 
where she held a very responsible position. 
She speaks Arabic, Persian, and Hindee. About 
twenty years ago she became possessed of a 
Bible, and comparing it with the Koran, was 
ledto renounce Islam. Giving up her position 
in the palace, she and her household of five were 
baptized after instruction. This lady visits 
daily among fifty or sixty families, and reasons 
with Mohammedan men and women out of the 


Scriptures. 


Native Missionaries Curva. —“ The 
grand object to be arrived at in mission work 
ina country like China is, that it may be es- 
tablished on such a basis as not to be always 
dependent on foreign missionaries and foreign 
help, but to be extended by native evangelists 
and teachers, and supported by local aid. 
This principle of working will enable the mis- 
sionaries sent out from England and America 
to press forward into the provinces hitherto un- 
occupied,” 

Tae Mandarin Version of the New Tes- 

tament is of great value. The typograph- 


ical execution is excellent. It is expected . 


that all the missionaries in North China 
will use this version. This, in time to come, 
will prove a very great saving of labor. 

The case is widely different from that in 
Western Asia, where many languages are 
used. 

It is possible that the Russian church will 
also use this version of the New Testament, or 
at least one nearly assimilated to it. Copies 
have been presented to the Archimandrite, 
who has expressed a very favorable opinion of 
the work. He has been for many years resi- 
dent in Peking, and is an excellent scholar in 
the Chinese literature. Alas, for the Roman 
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Catholics! they do not give the Scriptures to 
the people in their.own native tongue. Madam 
Marash, a noble Protestant lady, formerly res- 
ident in the French Legation in Peking, said 
to one of their priests, “ We are sure to win 
the day in China, for we give the people the 
Word of God.” — Mr. Blodget. 
FRANCISCANS AND JESUITS IN HINDOO 
Sociery.— Two or three centuries of mis- 
sionary labor by the Franciscans and Jesu- 
its made no permanent impression upon Hin- 
doo society. No missionaries were ever more 
indefatigable and persistent. They were un- 
scrupulously deviceful in their methods; they 
had unbounded means at their control; and 
the influence of kings was exerted to forward 
their schemes. No other missionaries were 
ever so favored on the human side; and yet, 
beyond the building of a few churches and the 
considerable number of proselyted heathen, to 
whom they gave Christian names, and a bap- 
tism of water without a previous baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, they accomplished nothing, or next 
to nothing. The citadel of heathenism contin- 
ued as firm and unshaken as the old stone pal- 
aces and temples. The Brahmins retained all 
their former influence, and caste and supersti- 
tion were in no degree weakened. In the line 
of human progress nothing had been done. 
Every old custom and institution remained 
intact. — Missionary Herald. 
Perv. — Light flies with amazing rapidity. 
The light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
has lately been shining with astonishing power 
in Mexico, and the adjacent Spanish Roman 
Catholic countries to the south are sure ere 
long to be influenced by its rays. Christians 
are now looking with longing eyes for the ef- 
fect of that great work on the countries of 
Guatemala, Granada, Ecuador, and Peru. We 
draw attention to these countries that Chris- 
tians may pray for them, because, alas! they 
continue to be enveloped in.the gross darkness 
of Popish superstition. 
Peru isa magnificent country, nearly cov- 
ered by the lofty Andes, which enclose a table- 
land twelve thousand feet high, and containing 
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the stupendous peaks of Sorata and Illimani, 
25,400 and 24,250 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its natural wealth is immense. The sil- 
ver mountain of Potosi has no equal in the 
world. It seems to be a mass of ore 16,000 
feet high, being dyed all over with metallic 
tints, green, orange, yellow, gray, and rose- 
color. Who has not heard of — 
“ Rich Peru with all her gold” ? 

But, alas! its simple-hearted people are not 
enriched with a knowledge of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. They have been worshipping 
“Inca,” the Child of the Sun, or the flower 
and water god of the Romanists. They are a 
civilized people, fond of music and the dance, 
and, if they were but the possessors of pure 
Christianity, would perhaps be the most inter- 
esting of the South American nationalities. 

Tue Edict of Toleration in Japan, as it 
has been termed, has been somewhat misun- 
derstood. The edict-boards, upon which was 
posted the edict against Christianity, were re- 
moved, but the government has since issued a 
notice, which has been widely published, to the 
effect that all the old edicts against murder, 
arson, robbery, and Christianity have been 
withdrawn because the people are thoroughly 
acquainted with them and know them by heart. 
Thus the rejoicing of Christians over the com- 
plete freedom of Japan has been premature. 
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Tue Heatuen. — The first thing noticed is 
the entire absence of truthfulness. Deceit is in 
their inward parts; there is no love of truth; 
their word cannot be relied upon. In trade, 
among merchants, cases of honesty and truth- 
fulness are exceptions. — Prof. Seelye. 

“Ts Tus Att or Lire? ”— So said a 
man of wealth, as, lying on a sick-bed, he 
looked back over fifty years of pleasure and 
ease. He had loved dear friends, and they 
were dead. He had cherished great hopes, 
and they were not all realized. Still his life 
seemed happier than most of his fellows. But 
he had lived for self, not for Christ; he had 
laid up his treasures on earth, not in heaven; 
and now, as he looked on fifty years, they 
seemed a blank, and as he looked forward, a 
dark, unknown blank obscured his vision. 

Tue foundation stone of a native female 
school building was laid in Calcutta, February 
11, under the auspices of the Free Church of 
Scotland. The central portion of the building 
is intended for the Free Church female or- 
phanage, the female normal school, and for the 
accommodation of the ladies in charge of Ze- 
nana work. On either side there will be one 
missionary’ house. The whole is to cost Rs. 
45,000 of which Rs. 15,000 has been granted 
by the Bengal government. 


8@> INTELLIGENCE has just reached the 
Rooms of the very serious illness of Rev. Dr. 
Ward, of Assam. It is feared that his work is 
done, and that even before this announcement 
is read the mission is bereaved. 

g@> Rev. Davin Downte and wife sailed 
in the California from New York for Glasgow, 
en route for the Teloogoo field, on Saturday, 
August 24. 


— 
Rev. James Hore ARTHUR was publicly des- 
ignated to the Japan mission in the Clarendon 
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Street Church, Boston, Sunday evening, Sep” 
tember 7, and started the next morning with 
his wife for his field, via San Francisco. 

8@> WE call special attention this month 
tothe Missionary Correspondence, which is 
varied and rich. No pastor can fail to make a 
missionary concert interesting and profitable 
with such material in view. What with the 
Missionary Correspondence, the fresh and stir- 
ring articles in the first part of the MaGazInE, 
and the Missionary Outlook, taking note of 
important items in the whole world-field, our 
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readers will not complain“of the amount of 
intelligence spread before them. 


Rev. F. H. Eveveta was ordained to the 
work of the ministry, and set apart for mission- 
ary service, at Portland, Me., September 2. He 
will soon sail with his wife for Burmah. 


PreasE do not forget,—one dollar per 
member, as the average contribution from ate! 
church for Foreign Missions. 


THERE is an old Latin adage, He that gives 
quickly gives twice. Deo not put off the annual 
contribution to the Union till the very last of 
the year. 

— 

Dors your church observe the Missionary 
Concert? Without it the missionary ‘spirit 
can hardly be kept alive. 


In answer to many inquiries, we will say 
that the publications of the Missionary Union — 
the MaGazine and the Macedonian — since 
last January have been under the direct edi- 
itorial care of the Home’ Secretary. In this 
work, which, added to the correspondence and 
the general duties of his department, is no 
small item, the Secretary is ably aided by other 
officers, especially the District Secretary for 
New England. We thank all our brethren 
whose pens have helped make the MAGAZINE 
what it is, and bespeak a continuance of their 


favors. 


WE are greatly pained to learn of the dan- 
gerous illness of the first native assistant in the 
Karen Theological Seminary at Rangoon, Rev. 
Sau Tay. Dr. Binney writes that he has con- 
gestion of the brain, brought on no doubt by 
overwork. Instead of resting, he spent the 
last vacation in Toungoo, assisting Dr, Cross 
in the revision of the Karen New Testament. 
He has the best of care and medical attention. 
His loss would be irreparable. Let fervent 
prayer be offered for his recovery. 
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> WE have received the Annual Report 
of the Mission to the Teloogoos,a handsome 
pamphlet of 34 pages, printed at Madras. 

In a brief preface br. McLaurin speaks in 
the following words of the progress of the 
work : — 

“By reference to our tabulated statement 
it will be seen that substantial progress has 
been made. Besides this, in the general de- 
portment of the people, the increased number 
of school-houses built, and scholars attending, 
a gratifying advance is apparent. Nearly one 
thousand persons have been added to the 
churches. This does not include a large num- 
ber who are nominal Christians, together with 
quite a number who are being taught the way 
of the Lord more perfectly.” 

We gather the following statistics from the 
several churches : — 


Church, Received by baptism. Present number. 
Nellore, 77 292 
Ramapatam, 175 370 
Cambaldinny, 35 90 
Ongole, 690 2,357 
Alloor, 8 52 
Total, 985 3,161 


The Report also speaks of the opening of 
the Theological School at Ramapatam, with 
fifteen students in attendance during the first 
term, and nineteen the second. The aim of 
the school is thus stated : — 

“ Our aim is to raise up a class of fairly ed- 
ucated men, simple in habits and with no arti- 
ficial and imported wants, — in fine, a ministry 
that the poor churches will not find it impossi- 
ble to support.” Right! 

THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp.— We have 
received the Thirty-sixth Annual Report of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
presented in May last. It will be seen by the 
following statement that the Missionary Union 
was not alone in closing its last fiscal year with 
a deficit in the treasury. _ Vigorous efforts 
are making by our Presbyterian brethren to 
lift this indebtedness, of which at last accounts 
only $40,000 remained. The Report says: — 
“The receipts of the Board from all sources 
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during the last year have been $454,836.88. 
Its-expenditures have been $552,775,31, which 
with the previous debt of $30,757.07, leaves a 
balance of $128,695.50 against the treasury. 
This heavy indebtedness of the Board has not 
been occasioned by any sudden and dispropor- 
tionate advance. The growth of the work has 
been steady and healthful.” 

Tae First Curist1An CHURCH IN JAPAN. 
— We have received the Forty-first Annual Re- 
port of the Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. Among other items of 
interest, we note with special pleasure the 
report on the Japan mission. This Board 
was early in this field, the mission having 
been organized in 1859. We give below an 
extract in regard to the church at Yokohama, 
which, so far as we know, is the only Protestant 
church in Japan. 

Rey. J. Ballagh has been the pastor of the 
Christian Church of Yokohama during the 
year. From the report adopted by the church 
on Sabbath, March 2d, 1873, and presented 
to this Board, the following extracts are made : 

“The eiders and membership of the church 
convey to you their warmest Christian salu- 
tations, and express their deep gratitude for 
the blessings of the gospel, bestowed upon them 
through the Board of Missions of the Reformed 
Church in America. They earnestly pray that 
they may rightly value the grace thus bestowed, 
and that the souls who labor on their behalf 
may be abundantly rewarded of the Lord Him- 
self. 
“The Church of our Lord Jesus Christ at 
Yokohama, was organized March 10th, 1872, 
with a membership of eleven persons, nine of 
whom, on that occasion, made confession of 
their faith, and received baptism. A pre- 
viously baptized convert, Ogawa Renoske, was 
unanimously elected as the Elder, and was set 
apart to that office by prayer, and the laying 
on of hands, by the Rev. S. R. Brown, D. D., 
and the Rev. J. H. Ballagh. The communion 
of the Lord’s Supper was participated in by the 
membership and the Christian brethren and 
missionary friends present. This was a day 
of privilege we hope never to forget. 

“The next monthly communion season wit- 
nessed the addition by confession of their faith 
and the reception of baptism of six more 
brethren in the Lord. Besides these, those 
formerly baptized and resident in this part of 
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Japan, were enrolled as brethren in the Lord, 
Among these was an aged woman, the first 
baptized female, known to us as such, in Japan, 

“The next communion season but one wit. 
nessed the ingathering of five more disciples, 
three of them females, two of whom were the 
wives of believing husbands. 

“ The next communion season but one like. 
wise witnessed an addition of one, an aged 
literary man, engaged for some time previous 
in the translation of the Scriptures with Rey, 
Dr. Brown. 

“The three following communion seasons, 
from the seventh to the tenth month, witnessed 
no accessions. At the communion season of the 
eleventh month four brethren were added to the 
church, who had been baptized a few weeks 
previously by the Rev. Mr. Loomis, of the 
Presbyterian Church. And on the first com- 
munion season of the present year, one brother 
more, a pupil of Rev. Dr. Brown, was added 
to this church of Christ. 

“Thus the accessions for the year, by the 
confession of their faith, amount to twenty-six. 
And the number of those previously baptized 
at this place, namely, five persons, together 
with one baptized at Nagasaki, now residing 
here, makes a total membership of thirty-two, 
All have walked so as not to bring reproach 
upon their profession, and the majority have 
continued constant in prayer and in the study 
of the Word, and have given satisfactory evi- | 
dence of growth in grace. 

“Two weekly prayer-meetings have been 
held, conducted chiefly by the members. The 
three regular Bible services on the Sabbath 
have continued throughout the year, and the 
daily Bible expositions, with few interruptions, 
have been held. During this time the attend- 
ants have studied nearly the whole New Testa- 
ment. The attendance, on the expository teach- 
ings, has not been confined to the members of 
thechurch. Many others have shared in their 
advantages. 

*“ All of the members are poor. The govern- 
ment support of several having been with- 
drawn, they were thrown upon their own re- 
sources. All have contributed, however, toward 
the necessities of the church. The members 
have supported their one dependent sister, the 

woman, a widow of threescore years. 
Besides, a small fund has accumulated, which 
they intend to apply to.the relief of an afflicted 
brother, and to such cases of need as come to 
their knowledge, particularly to aid a brother, 
who is a physician, to give gratuitous help and 
accommodation to poor patients. 
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THE CLIMATE OF BASSEIN, 
BY REV. Mi JAMESON. 


Aw article in the MaGazine for May, en- 
titled “ Mortality in the Bassein Karen Mis- 
sion,” together with an article by Dr: Warren 
in The Helping Hand, on the same subject, 
will probably produce a wrong impression as 
to the healthfulness of the Bassein, mission 
station. The former article was not designed 
to produce such an impression, for it distinctly 
stated that there was no more healthful station 
in southern Asia. But in the face of such a 
conclusive obituary record, accompanied’ by no 
explanations, a mere statement of opinion goes 
Then Dr. Warren follows on, and 
no one can read his article without concluding 
that Bassein is a dangerously unhealthful mis- 
sionary field —a conclusion not justified by 
the facts when properly explained. 

To begin with, to make the number of deaths 
ten, the name of Mrs.- Abbott is added to the 
list. But Mrs, Abbott died of heart disease, in 
Arracan, at Sandoway, seven years before her 
husband came to Bassein. See the Jubilee 
volume. 

As to Mr. Abbott himself, after carefully 
reading the sketch of his life in the Miss1on- 
aARY MaGAzINE for March, 1855, find no 
reason for believing that he was ever in Bassein 
long enough at a time to justify any one in 
saying that he lived there. He labored, and. 
labored nobly, for the Karens of Bassein, but he 
lived in Arracan, at Sandoway. In 1849 he 
made two attempts to enter Burmah proper by 
way of Bassein, which were unsuccessful. He 
could not go to the Bassein Karens, but they 
could and did go to him in numbers, and he 
sent them preachers. In July, 1852, after the 
second Burman war, he visited the region of 
Bassein, in company with a fellow-missionary, 
but his health failed, and in September he 
went to Maulmain, and the following January 
left the country finally. He had once before 
been compelled to return home on account of 
ill health. Although he did give his life to the 
Karens, and even to the Bassein Karens, his 
death ought not to be attributed in any degree 
= residence in Bassein, where he never really 

Vv 

Any one who will read an interesting sketch 
of Mrs. Emma P. Douglass in the MaGAzINE 
for May, 1862, will find that her first prostra- 
tion was connected with the burning of the 
mission house, on which occasion Mr. Douglass 
so exerted himself as to bring on a serious ill- 
ness. “For four weary weeks his wife watched 
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over him in, an old kyoung, as his. principal 
and only white attendant. Scarcely had her 
husband recovered when, from exposure and. 
exhaustion, she too was attacked by a. fever, 
which. reduced ker very low. In a few weeks 
she rallied so as to resume her missionary 
work, but her strength was never fully re- 
stored.” All this might have occurred in any 
other station, and proves nothing as to Bas- 
sein. ‘The disease, on account of which. Mr. 
Douglass finally left. the country, is common to 
all India. 

Mr. Beecher’s mortal disease was consump- 
tion, and it is not unlikely, humanly speaking, 
that the development of the disease. was re- 
tarded rather than accelerated by a residence: 
in Burmah. A consumptive’s prospects of life 
are better in India than in New England. Dr. 
Malcom says in his “ Travels. in Asia,” speak- 
ing of diseases prevalent in Burmah, “Con- 
sumption is a common mode by which old per- 
sons are carried off, but it attacks youth com- 
paratively seldom.” 

Dr. Warren truly says, “Mr. Thomas had 
spent but a brief period in connection with 
Bassein, his life work of such magnificent pro- 
portions having been performed at Henthada. 
Still,” he adds, “as he died in connection with 
Bassein, his name may stand where it is.” 
Very well, let it stand there, for it is a precious 
name, and an honor to any station. Only, let 
us not charge his death to the climate of Bas- 
sein. When Mr. Thomas left Henthada 
instead of coming to Bassein, it would have 
been better had he gone to America, for he 
had been hard at work for fifteen or sixteen 
years. He came to Bassein and remained 
about a year. Then he went home to breathe, 
his last in New York city, a few days after his 
arrival. His residence in Bassein can be re- 


.garded a cause of his death in but a slight de- 


gree, if at all. 

As to Mr. Scott, who was a missionary of the 
Free Mission Society, his health had nothing 
to do, apparently, with his leaving the country. 
The mission properly passed into the possession 
of the Union. Mr. Scott could, no doubt, have 
remained had he wished to do so, but his wife 
having already returned to America, it was 
deemed not best for her to make another trial 
of a tropical climate, and he therefore rejoined 
his family at home. He became. pastor of a 
church in Pennsylvania, and’ also practiced 
medicine. His death occurred three or four. 
years after his return.. Iam indebted for these: 
facts to an intimate personal: friend of Mr, 
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Scott, during his residence in Bassein, who also 
visited him at his home in America after his 
return. 

Enough has been said to show that, all things 
considered, the death rate of Bassein is not, as 
has been supposed, alarmingly in excess of the 
average of deaths in the rest of Burmah. Even 
more,®if necessary, might be written to show 
that \to say, “Nine missionaries who have 
labored in the Bassein field have died,” is not 
the same as to say, “ Nine ‘missionaries have 
died because they have lived in Bassein.” It 
is to be hoped that our esteemed brother and 
sister Carpenter, in prosecuting their useful 
labors among the churches and conventions at 
home, will be preserved from any fatal railroad 


accident, or there will be two more deaths of 


hard-working Bassein missionaries, as fairly 


chargeable to a residence in Bassein as some, if 


not half, of the ten reported. 

The friends of missionaries residing in Bas- 
sein need not feel any special anxiety on their 
account. They are in the Lord’s hands. If 
the field in which their lines have fallen is un- 
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usually unhealthful, it has not yet been shown to 
be so by facts. It is unfortunate to have any 
such impression produced, for laborers may be 
causelessly deterred from choosing the field 
hereafter. Christian prudence would forbid 
going to a confessedly fatal field, when other 
fields equally needy gave good prospect of a 
long term of usefulness. Impressions of this 
kind concerning mission fields are not easily 
effaced. Probably nine out of ten of persons 
familiar with our missionary history, think of 
Arracan with a shudder, as the burial-place of 
missionaries. But some time ago an article in 
the Friend of India strongly urged the selec- 
tion of Akyab, in Arracan, as a sanitarium, 
because of its superior salubrity. Let us not 
have a wrong impression produced as to Bas- 
sein, to the detriment of the work. To help 
prevent this I have thought the subject suffi- 
ciently important to write about, though before 
you receive this some one nearer at hand may 
come to the rescue, with even a better showing 
for this field. 
BasseE1n, July 21, 1873. 
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Palmyra, ch. 16 00 
Bate, Dist. Sec., 
Y¥. Asso. ch. 94.82; "8. Burdick 10; 
Calvary, ch. aia, Harlem, 1st ch. 14.40 ; 488 07 
4 @ ville, 76 00 


H. Carpenter. 45; 8100 | 


NEW JERSEY, $569.21. 


J oh , of wh. 100 
wi 
is fr. 8. 8. 645.80; Bloomfield, ch 23°91; 


OHIO, $23.50. 


Brimfield, ch. 7.60; Sheffield, ch.3; 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Huron Asso., East Townsend, - 13 00 


ILLINOIS, $170.44. 
‘rs * M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 


Bloomington Asso. Belle Plain, ch., bal. 20 ; Bloom- 
ington, @ sister 1; Normal, ch. 17 04 5 Richland, 
ch. 25.85 ; Washburn, eh. 6; 
, Jerseyville, ch., bal. 5.50 ; Verden, 
ch. 7 
Asso., Richmond, ch. 
Fox River Asso. , Aurora, 1st ch., addl. 25; Lock- 
ch., of wh. 6 is fr. Mrs. J: D. Cole’ 12.60 ; 
. Rev. E. H. Sawyer 2; 
Edwardsville Asso., Litchfield St. a friend 
Quincy — , Quiney Vermont St ch. 
Rock River Asso., Belvidere, South ch. 20; Rock- 
ford, 11.46 ; ; 
Springfield Asso ., Jacksonville, Miss E. C. Spencer 
IOWA, 28.20. 
Coll. Lee ie Rev. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Cedar Valley, Asso. Waverley, ch. 
Iowa Valley Asso., Toledo, ch. 


Keckuk Asso., Fort Madison, ch. 
So. West Iowa. Asso., Red Oak, ch. 


ws 


of 
sa 388 


sess 


1873. ] 


MICHIGAN, $96.24. 
Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 


Flint River Asso., Lapeer, L. F. 100 
Grand Rapids Asso., Alpine and —_ Miss A. E. 
Watkins 2; Oakfield, Ist ch. 10.60 ; Rockford, - 
jenoon ‘Asso., Eaton Rapids, Mrs. F. A. Parker 1 00 
gre River Asso., Base Line, ch.2; Marshall, span 
h. 14.46; 
Asso., Fairfield, ch. 16.46; Rome, 2d ch. ye 
10; 
Thorn Apple River Asso., Sebewa, ch. 210 
Washtenaw Asso., Dexter, ch. 10 ; Mooresville, ch. 
4.72; 14 72 


MINNESOTA, $7.50. 


Coll. per Revs. 8S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs. 


Minn. Cent. Asso., Mantorville, Mrs. C. Hillman 200 
Minn. Valley Asso., St. James, ch. 5 50 
WISCONSIN, $18.70. 

Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman 
Dist’ Secs., 
Janesville Asso., Union, ch. 200 
St. Croix Valley Asso., Menomonee, ch. 15 10 
Winnebago Asso., Oskkosh, 2d ch., bal. 1 60 
$2,197 29 
Total amount received to Sept 1, 1878 $19,243 17 


MAINE, $62.30. 


Sidney, ch. 5; Waterville,ch., F. B. Philbrick, tr., 
tow. sup. of Ardiram, nat. pr. care Rey. M. Bron- 
ang ng, Assam, 20; Mount Desert, Weston 
Butler, ; 

New Gloucester, ch. 6; Ea. Jefferson’s ch. 5; Wis- 
casset, Margaret Waters, 2; Ea. Vassalboro, W. 


Marble, 2; 15 00 
Hancock Asso., Heard Lord tr. 12 30 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, $200.00. 
Exeter Ist ch. 100; Fisherville, lstch., 8. 8., penny 
coll. for sup. of nat. pr. care Rev J. R. Goddard, 
Ningpo, China, 100; 200 00 
VERMONT, $3.00. 
Ea. Hubbardton, ch. 8 00 
MASSACHUSETTS, $1,922.24. 
Boston, Clarendon st. ch., Dea. C. D. Gould tr. 
669.84; afriend 5; 674 84 
Springfield, lst ch., I. E. Williams tr. 50; Arling- 
ton ch., for sup. of two Bible readers, care Miss A. 
M. Fielde, Swatow, China, 100; Andover,ch. 25; 175 00 
Cambridge, Old Cambridge ch., J. B. Dana tr. in- 
cluding sums cont. for Thank Offering Fund, but 
not specified 1060 15 
Cheshire, ch., D. F. Bucklin, tr. 12 2 
RHODE ISLAND, $58.90. 
Providence, G. D. Wilcox 20 ; 8d ch., I. Goddard 
tr. 35; 55 00 
Valley Falls ch. 3 90 
CONNECTICUT, $24.25. 
Fairhaven, Grand st. ch. mon. con. coll. 6; Col- 
chester ch. 2.25; 8 25 
Ansonia, Rev. E. M. Jerome 16 00 
NEW YORK, $733.80. 
Brooklyn, Ist ch., Mrs. C. W. Green, tow. sup. of 
orphan, care Mrs. Wm. Ward, Sibsagor, Assam 25 00 
Camillus, ch. 62; Buffalo, Prospect Av. ch., bal. 2; 
Chestertown, Robert and Ann Wood, 50 ; 64 50 
Strykersville, ch., James Ives tr. 25.75; Phelps, a 
friend 1; 26 75 
Panama, Harmony ch. 00 
Coll. per Rev. J. B. Pixley, Dist. Sec., 
Yates Asso., Penn-yan, ch., in part 10 80 
Orleans Asso., Gaines and Murray, ch. 8 00 
Monroe Asso., Rochester German ch., Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Soc. ; 10 00 
Chemung Riv. Asso., Havana, ch., bal. 21.25; Hor- 
nelisville, ch. in part 20 ; 41 25 
Cortland Asso., Truxton, ch., in part 13 20; McGraw- 
ville, ch., in part, 27.06; % 40 26 
Onondaga Asso., Baldwinsville, ch., in part 20 00 
Allegany Asso., Wellsville, ch., in part 18 80 
Genesee River Asso., recd. of treas, 55 00 
Coll. per Rev. 0. Dodge, Dist. Sec., 
So. N. Y¥. Asso., Long Island, Mariner’s Harbor, ch. 
42.28; Ist ch. 7; West Farms, ch., of wh. 10 is 
fr. 3.8. 51.70; New York, T. N. Bullen 25; 125 98 


DONATIONS RECEIVED IN AUGUST, 1873. 


Union Asso., Yorktown, ch. 12.25; Croton Falls, 
ch. 26; Carmel, ch. 5; Brewster, ch. 5, all in 
part ; John G. Borden 100 ; 

Dutchess Asso., Dover, lst ch. 17.50; 2d ch. 20; 
Pleasant Valley, ch. 8; Shenandoah, ch. 4.50; 
coll. at Asso. 24.50; 

Hudson River Cent. Asso., Peekskill, ch., in part 

Washington Union Asso., Mrs. Lucy Harrington 

Hudson River No. Asso., Troy, Ida Hill S. 8. for 
Miss J. E. Haswell’s work, Maulmain, Burmah, 


25 in gold 
NEW JERSEY, $246.98. 


Paterson, A. W. Rogers, for Mission work in Japan, 
care Rev. J. H. Arthur 150 in gold 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec., 

Burlington, ch. 22.86; Moorestown, ch. 2; Jacobs- 
town, ch. 11; 

Coll. per Rev. O. Dodge, Dist. Sect., 

North N. J. Asso., C. B. Reynolds, qr. cont. of wh. 
12.50 is for sup. of student 


PENNSYLVANIA, $634.89. 


Pottsville, Welch ch. 

Coll. per Rev. J. V. Ambler, Dist. Sec. , 

Philadelphia, 10th ch. 40; 3d ch. 35.60; sug 

, ch., of wh. 100 is fr. Geo. Callahan, and 26.30 fr. 
8. 126.30; 1st German ch., of wh. 17 is fr. 8. 8. 
and 12 fr. Mission 8. 8.29; Boardman Chapel 20 ; 
West Philadelphia, Ist ch. in part 200; Radnor, 
ch., of wh. 6 is fr. 8. 8S. 16.04; Ballygomingo, ch. 
5; Tarrytown, ch. 8.60; Hawley, ch. 5; Hyde 
Park, Ist ch. 14; Bloomsbury, ch. 9.50 ; West 
Abington, ch. 34.13; 

Beaver Asso., Sharon, ch. 8.87; Achor,ch. 6; Prov- 
idence, ch., of wh. 8.05 ts fr. S. S. 28.05; New 
Brighton, ch. 6; Bethel ch. 6; Zion, ch. 8. 8. 
10; Amana, S. 8S. 2; Muddy Creek, ch. 4; West 
Salem, S. S. 250; Harmony, ch., of wh. 6 is fr. 
8.8. 18.30 ; 

WEST VIRGINIA, $126.64. 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Parkersburg Asso., Brisco Run, ch. 2.50; Kanawha, 
ch. 4.64; Mt. Zion, ch. 12.4; Pleasant Valley, 
ch. 10; St. Mary’s, ch. 2.81; Willow Island, ch. 
7.25 ; Mrs. Susan Armstrong, 1; coll. at Asso., 
18.89; all for Nga Lah, nat. pr. care Rev. E. B. 
Cross, Toungoo, Burmah 

Union Asso., Calvary, ch. 4.50; Clarksburg, ch. 
10.02; Coon’s Run, ch. 16.50; Bellington, ch. 
4.85; Harmony Grove, ch. 4; Mt. Olive, ch. 2; 
Mt. Vernon, ch. 1; Philippi, ch. 2; Simpson’s 
Creek, ch. 5.25; Shin’s Run, ch. 5; coll. at Asso. 
12.69 ; and all for sup. of Moung Kyaw, care Rev. 
J. R. Haswell, Maulmain, Burmah 


KENTUCKY, $42.00. 
Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 
Newport, ch. 
OHIO, $210.23. 
Sheffield, ch. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas ase Dist. Sec., 
a Xenia, ch., of wh. 5 is for Bible Dis- 


86 72 


42 CO 
400 


Donations. 399 
| 
148 25 
69 50 | 
13 90 
5 00 
28 81 
178 62 
35 86 
87 60 . 
5 00 
548 17 
59 33 
67 31 


400 


Columbus Asso., Central College, Rev. ; 
Sunbury, 8. 8. 6; aunts coll. at Asso 7 

Coshocton Asso., Clark Township, ch. 

Lorain Asso., Camden, ch. 7.53; Elyria, ch. 22.92 ; 
Sullivan, ch. 8; Amherst, Rev. A. Heath 1s 

Marietta Asso., Cent. Valley, ch. 11.23; Cumber- 
land, ch. 2.60; Cauldwell, ch. 1.50 ; Matamoray, 
= B45; ; MeConnelisville, ch. 8.26; coll. at Asso. 


Beiota Asso, Circleville, ch. 3; Kirkersville, Mrs. 
D.A. Rose 5 ; 


Strait Creek ABsso., Emerald, Mrs. E. H. McNeil 
and children 

Trumble Asso., Salem, Mrs. Julia Allen 

Wooster Asso. , ‘Canton, ch. in part 

Zanesville Ass0., Zanesville, 2d ch. 


INDIANA, $212.25. 


Ladoga ch.4; South Bend, ch., 8. 8S. tow. sup. of 
Lindok and Coshe, care Rev. M. B. Comfort, 
Gowahati, Assam 50; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., 

Fiat Rock Asso., Adams, ch. 2.07; Little Flat vt. 
ch, for sup. of Pai-dee, nat. pr. care Rev. J 
Custing, Toungoo, Burmah 50 ; 

Logansport Asso., Peru, ch. 

Coll. per ier. 8. M. Stimson, Agent, 

Mt. Zion Asso., coll. at do. 

Brownstown Asso., Clear Spring, cn. 

Long Run Asso. , Vevay, ¢ ch. 

Salamonia River Asso., coll. at 

or <7 , Columbus, 8. 3” 10; Mt. Pleasant, 

Bethel ‘Ass0., coll. at do. 15 20; Lost River, ch., 

Village, ch 
orthern Ind. Asso., Dover 2 

Assumption Prairie Asso., 

North Eastern Ind. Asso., Auburn, ch. 


ILLINOIS, $289.95. 


Bloomington, Grizella Wilson 
oS per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 
st. 

Aisso., Miss Kittie Booker 

Bloomington Asso., Delavan, S. S. tow. sup. of Ra- 
tia, pupil in Rev. R. E. Neighbor's Normal sch. 
Nowgong, Assam 25; El Paso, Mrs. M. M. Bow- 
ers, for Beekoo, nat. pr care "Mr. Neighbor 10 ; 
Mason city, ch., bal. .50 ; 

Chicago Asso., New port, ch. 

Edwardsville Asso. Alton, Ist ch., 8. S., tone 
— in care Rev. M. Jameson, Bassein, B 


Fairfield Aeso., Burnt Prairie, Bethel, ch. 

Fox River ‘Ass0., Newark, ch. 10.50; Sandwich, Mrs. 
Deborah Cairns 6; Warrenville, ch. 6. 40; 

Louisville Asso., coll. at do. per Rev. G. w. Barcus 

Mattoon Asso., coll. at do. Lag Rev. J. H. Phillips 

Ottawa Asso., Granville, ch. 10.50; Ottawa, ch. 


Peoria Aso. Peoria, German ch., of wh. 3.75 is fr. 


Springfield Asso., Pana, ch. 


IOWA, $79.10. 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Cedar Valley’ Asso., Riceville, Asa Marsh 
Cent. Iowa Asso., Elm Grove, ch. 
Davenport Asso., Lyons, 8. 8. 
Fox River Asso., "Centreville, ch 
Asso., Brooklyn, ch. 2.50; Grinnell, 


Asso., , Big Pilot Grove, ch. 


Oskaloosa Asso. , Oskaloosa, ch. 10; Ottumwa, Rev. 
8. L. Burnham 5; Pella, ch. io; 

Washington Asso., Mt. Zion, ch. 

Western Iowa Asso., Logan, ch. 


MICHIGAN, $253.40. 


Detroit, Av. ch. 
= por, Revs. 8. M. Osgood, and C. F. Tolman, 


Flint River Asso., Unionville, ch. 

Grand Rapids Asso., Enslee Centre, ch. 6.25; 
Georgetown, ch: 11.60; Oakfield, Ist’ ch., of wh. 
10 is fr. Dea. Ashley ; 5 fr. Rev. J. R. Monroe, 


Donations. [October, 1873, 
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and 6 fr. his children, avails of chickens conse- 
crated to 2d ch. 4.50; Rockford, 

c 7 
Hillsdale Asso. , Coldwater, ch. M4 
Kalamazoo Riv. Asso., Allegan, Mrs. McCarthy, 

Bible class tow. sup. ‘of pupil. in Mrs. E. Jewett’s 

sch. ch. 12.24; Cer- 

esco, ch., of wh. 12.25 is fr. 8.8. 83.90; Climax, 

ch. 10. 11; Ans, 1st ch. 8; Piainwell, ch. 6.65 5 

Wakeshama, ch. 1; 72 
Lenawee Asso., Medina, ch. 10 
Washtenaw Asso., Dexter, ch. 46 
White Riv. Asso., coll. at do. 6.81; Flour Creek, ch. 

1.50 ; Grant, ch. 2.50; Greenwood, ch. 1.15; 
Muskegon, ch. 50; White Hall, ch. 7.29; 19 


MINNESOTA, $44.85. 


Geneva, Danish ch. 16; Brooklyn on, ch. 
tow. sup. nat. student Ramapatam, I a 84 00 
Coll. per Revs. 8. M. Osgood, and 0. v1 Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 
Minn. Asso. ’ Newport, ch. 10 8 


WISCONSIN, $56.50. 


New Richmond, ch., per Rev. 0. Dod, 500 

Coll. per Revs.'S. M. Osgood and C. ee. Tolman, 
Dist. Secs., 

Janesville ‘Asso., Beloit, ch. 12; Janesville, ch., 
bal. 2.50; 


Lake Shore Asso., Racine, W.T. Lewis, tow. sup. 

—— nat. “5: care Rev. R. E. Neighbor, Nowgong, 

Raymond, Danish ch. 8; Sheboygan 

Fale Mrs. Mary T. Miller, avails of fleece of sheep, 
consecrated to missions 4; : 87 00 


KANSAS, $48.75. 
So. West Bap. _, “hy = at do. J. E. Williams tr. 12 & 
Coll. per Revs. S. M. Osgood and C. ¥F. Tolman, 
pipeenioeen d Wyandotte A Leavenworth, 
venworth an lo 280. ‘ven 
Istch. 21.45; 2dch. 3.35; 
Miami Asso., Fontana, ch. 
So. Western’ Asso. , coll. at do. 


MISSOURI, $187.21. 
Coll. OS naga S. M. Osgood and C. F. Tolman, 


North Cent. ” Ass0., Little Union, ch. 8; Mt. Zion, 
ay 70; St. Johns, ch. 10.50 ; Yellow Creek, ch. 


No. Grand Riv. Asso., Liberty, ch. 1.50; Mt. Nebo, 

ch. 15.15 ; Mt. Olive, ch. 3.85; 20 50 
Sedalia Asso., Dresden, ch., Rev. E. T. Brown 5; 

Knobnoster, ch. 8; 8 00 
Springfield Asso. , Springfield, Col. H. Fletcher, tow. 

sup. of Lute tchamiah, nat. pr. care Rev. E. Clough, 

Ongole, India 60 00 
Spring River Asso., Carthage, ch. 6; Neosha, ch. 

6.60 ; all for Tel. "Mission 12 60 


NEBRASKA, $6.30. 


Omaha Asso., , Tekama, ch. 6 30 


CANADA, $345.75. 
Convention, T. S. Shenston tr. 800 in 
go: 


14 60 


Sse 


845 75 
$5,689 29. 


LEGACIES. 

Salem, Maes., Mrs. Ann W. Upham, per 

Geo. W. Rugg, Exr. 500 00° 
Croton, N. Y., Ithiel Brownson, Hermon 

He Be us 

Im A,’ Richavason Per 50.00 
Washington, D. C., G. W. Rothwell, per 

A.R. Brown,: Exr. 100 00- 
Johnson Co. Indi, Saml. noe Prof. J. 

8. Hougham, Exr. in part 500 00- 
Beloit, Wis., Dea. AsaG. Felt, per John N. 

Nelson, Exr 100 00 — 1350 00 


Donations and Legacies from April, to Aug: asada 
1, 1878, — $26,930 19 


Donations and from April’ 1, to: 
mime pril' 1, to 


$83,969 48 


